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For the Repertory. 


ON THE DUTIES WHICH RESULT 
FROM THE ACTUAL CONDITION 
OF SOCIETY. 


Tue history of the world affords 
no reflection more obvious, than 
that amidst the innumerable fluc- 
tuations of power and fortune, the 
acquaintance of the human race 
with each other has been steadily 
enlarging, and that from every re- 
volution has arisen a more close 
and interesting relation amongst 
its several members. Nor will the 
Christian inquirer fail to remark 
the attestation which is thus sup- 
plied to the hopes of religion, while 
the great theatre of nature seems to 
be preparing, by the reunion of all 
its tribes, for the transaction of 
those vast and momentous events, 
by which the voice of prophecy 
teaches us to expect that it shall 
yet be distinguished. 

The world is capable, however, 
of being viewed under. a twofold 
aspect. For when we abstract our 
minds from its more minute con- 
cerns, and fix them upon the great 
moral apparatus, which is continu- 
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ally augmenting its powers, and re- 
doubling its energy, in concentrat- 
ing the active benevolence of thou- 
sands upon the different schemes 
for promoting knowledge and hap- 
piness through the earth, we ¢an- 
not but exult in the prospect of 
some equivalent advantage to be 
derived by these means to the hu- 
man family. But when we turn 
from these contemplations, to re- 
gard the every-day-world of busi- 
ness and pleasure, we are struck 
with the total unconcern of all 
around us, and might fancy our- 
selves transported into some differ- 
ent scene, in which the great in- 
terests before spoken of are un 
known, and in which not a murmur 
falls from the movements of that 
mighty element which is beginning 
to stir, and agitate the utmost bor- 
ders of the earth. Nor would this 
indifference seem.confined to those 
only,) in whom the necessities of 
life, or the prevalence of a hard and 
selfish temper has deadened the 
sympathies which might otherwise 
expand towards the general inter- 
ests of mankind, but even in those 
whose means are ample, and inten- 
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290 On the Duties which result from 


tions laudable, how few there are, 
who extend their regards beyond 
the demands of a neighbourhood, 
or the views of a party, or the po- 
licy of a states forgetful that, with- 
out a reference to those paramount 
interests, which claim the atten- 
tion, and deserve the united efforts 
of enlightened men in every com- 
munity, it wil] be impossible, just- 
ly to conceive, or fully to promote 
the interests of any neighbourhood, 
or even individual; and that in pro- 
portion to the ignorance or indiffer- 
ence, which is manifested towards 
the concerns of the political and 
moral world, the nation or the in- 
dividual must recede -in the scale 
of political importance and social 
respectability. 

We are ready to admit, that the 
great mass of persons in every com- 
munity are unfit to be direct agents 
in any plan of extensive usefulness; 
but although the movement must 
necessarily originate amongst those 
of more enlightened views, and en- 
larged conceptions, we see no rea- 
son for assigning any limit below 
which the moral being shall be 
judged incapable of concurring, 
negatively at least, in the improve- 
ment and progression of society.— 
For if we suppose the point to be 
accomplished, be the more general 
instruction of the people in reli- 


_ gious and moral knowledge, it is 


evident that there are few who 
may not promote this object in some 
narrow circle, through which their 
influence is felt, and still fewer 
who may not, by their own reforma- 
tion, remove a certain obstacle from 
the path of public regeneration.— 
Nor should we think that man lia- 
ble to the charge of affectation or 
vanity, who should contemplate 
himself in relation to the most gi- 
gantic plans and interests of the 
age, if this survey led him more 
justly to appreciate his own respon- 
sibility, 4 ws engage more active- 
ly in the discharge of those duties 
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which should seem to arise on his 
own part from the actual condition 
of the world, and the necessities 
and destitution of his fellow-crea- 
tures. | 

At once to illustrate and justify 
these remarks, we shall employ a 
reference or two. At the close of 
the fifteenth century, it would 
doubtless have seemed evident to 
any reflecting mind, capable of 
combining the actual state of the 
known world, with the probable re- 
sults of the new and surprising im- 
provements recently made in the 
science and practice of navigation, 
that before the lapse of any long 
period, the genius of discovery 
would lead the way to a more am- 
ple developement of the extent and 
resources of the earth. And such 
a mind could scarcely have avoided 
the farther inference that since this 
seemed to be the most important 
interest of the age, it behoved that 
every individual, in whatever sta- 
tion of life, should lend at least a 
negative co-operation to the ad- 
vancement of that grand era of dis- 
covery, which was then about to 
dawn upon the world. It might 
have seemed to a mind duly awa- 
kened to the importance of the cri- 
sis, high time to throw aside the 
vain superstitions of the ancient 
physicks, and to come boldly for- 
ward in approbation of every ra- 
tional conjecture and plan for the 
extension of discovery, and the en- 
largement of geographical and na- 
tural science. ‘his was the im- 
mediate interest of the period—and 
we can now estimate how much true 
honour and esteem would have been 
due to the independent mind which 
should have risen up at that junc- 
ture to justify the views and pro- 
mote the designs of the great navi- 
gators of the age. Yet when the 
true Hero of the time presented 
himself, and called upon his co- 
temporaries to listen to the pro- 
phetic history of their own glory, 
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we are indignant at the recollection 
of the universal rejection and con- 
tempt with which he was encoun- 
tered:—and when we follow him 
from court to court, to lay his suit 
in vain at the feet of princes and 
nobles; and afterwards observe him, 
amidst the wastes of unexplored 
oceans, compelled incessantly to 
strugyle with the superstitions and 
prejudices of the people, we are at 
a loss whether most to condemn 
the age, or to admire the man.— 
But we can estimate with more 
justice, how great a loss of honour 
is to be forever sustained by those, 
whom indolence, or ignorance, or 
prejudice, kept back at that time 
from a concurrence in the great in- 
terests and enterprises which were 
then stirring in the world—when a 
solitary voice of approbation might 
have conveyed an emotion of joy 
and consolation to the heart of the 
most illustrious, and yet the most 
neglected of mankind. 

Again—in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, a monk was seen 
to come forth from the obscurity of 
his cell, and boldly arraign the cor- 
ruption which had at that time in- 
fected the Christian world. He 
stood alone—with no other re- 
source than truth, to dare the ut- 
most malice of its enemies; and 
with no other auxiliary than the 
Bible, to combat iniquity in the 
high places of the earth. In this 
he proved his magnanimity, but he 
also demonstrated the exigencies 
of the occasion. At this time, 
therefore, had the wise Frederick 
judged, that the cause of religion 
was best relinquished to the hands 
of its appointed ministers, had Spa- 
latinus stood aloof, and Melanc- 
thon preferred the repose of his stu- 
dy, and Zuinglius continued to 
waste his ingenuity on the sense- 
less subtleties of the schools, the 
reformation must have sunk at the 
outset; but with it would have sunk 
forever the memory and the honour 
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of those great men, who were or- 
dained by heavem to the further- 
ance and promotion of this work.— 
Nor would a slight, though less no- 
torious disgrace have attached to 
the multitude of those who had 
then withheld their attention from 
that investigation of religious truth 
which was going forward in their 
presence, and which exercised at 
that crisis, a commanding claim on 
the candid and impartial discrimi- 
nation of the Christian world. 

If these allusions make it more 
clear, that to every age belong pe- 
culiar interests, which arise from 
the circumstances of the time, and 
which impart a system of somewhat 
peculiar duties, it may not be un- 
profitable to consider whether our 
own age be not marked by some of 
those peculiarities, a knowledge of 
which may enable each individual 
to apply himself with better pros- 
ma kate to the universal du- 
ty of promoting the welfare and 


happiness of hts fellow-creatures.— 
And although it may not appear 
that we stand on the threshold of 
any great era, like those which we 


have chosen to illustrate our pur- 
pose, and that the exigencies of the 
case call us not to the instant re- 
linquishment of our comfort in the 
advancement of some signal enter- 
prise, or the peril of our safety in 
the support of some essential truth, 
yet toa mind disposed to inquire 
in what manner it may best pro- 
mote either the virtue, or know- 
ledge, or comfort of:its fellow-be- 
ings, it cannot fail to result from ~ 
such an inquiry, that the circum- 
stances of society shall seem to 
direct its efforts for the attainment 
of these ends into some peculiar 
channel. This we think might be 
amply illustrated from the history 
of all ages, and might be made the 
basis of some improvements in the 
conduct of the moral, and the cul- 
tivation of the intellectual faculties. 
It might thence be made to appear, 
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that while the greater part of men 
suffer themselves to sink through 
indolence or inattention, into use- 
lessness and oblivion, there are yet 
a few, who. by a more distinct ad- 
vertence to the wants of society, 
and a more intelligent considera- 
tion of the signs and suggestions of 
the times, place themselves in ad- 
vance of their age, and from having 


respectfully followed, learn at last. 


successfully to lead the fortunes of 
their species. 

We have already alluded to a 
circumstance in which our age pos- 
sesses unrivalled advantages, and 
affords unexampled facilities for 
promoting the general as well as 
particular welfare of mankind. He, 
who, at the present day, shall en- 
ter the wide-spread atmosphere of 

ublic intelligence, and shall lend 
his ear to the mingling voices which, 
through that medium, send up from 
every region of the earth, their 
loud and unquestionable claims on 
his commiseration and his bounty, 
can be at no loss to understand ei- 
ther the extent or nature of the 
succour which is needed. And 
when he shall perceive on the other 
hand, the multiplied channels pre- 
pared by the intelligence and be- 
nevolence of the age, for the trans- 
mission of that succour, and that 
Christianity has resumed the gift of 
tongues in order to send down her 
answer of hope and consolation to 
the suffering members of the great 
human family, he will be as little 
at a loss to know in what manner 
his own aid may be rendered most 
available to the supply of the gen- 
eral necessity. 

We can easily conceive, indeed, 
that the humane observer, on his 
first survey of the various wants 
and miseries of his fellow-creatures, 
may have his attention most forci- 
bly arrested by the extreme desti- 
tution of economical comforts, and 
even of the necessaries of life, 
which is discernible throughout by 
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far the greater portion of the globe. 
We can easily conceive that the 
benevolent expansions of the heart 
may find their utmost sympathy ex- 
hausted by the multiplied and ur- 
gent necessities of a single neigh- 
bourhood. And we need not be 
surprised if the immediate result of — 
this survey be an apprehension that 
little can ever be effected by hu- 
man means towards the relief of 
such accumulated distress, and an 
impression that the charity whose 
entire resources are needed at 
home, it wou'd be vain to waste on 
the more remote demands of the 
world. But although the utmost 
efforts of benevolence can hever 
suffice to supply in any sensible 
degree the want and suffering which 
vice and ignorance every where 
create, we conceive that an adver- > 
tence to a process which is now 
going forward in the world, might 
serve to reanimate the despondent 
philanthropist. The hiegienbhans 
of extirpating misery in detail, 
should teach us to direct our efforts 
towards its source, and to attack 
the ignorance which is forever re- 
producing it in all its varieties.— 
This, in a philosophic age, we may 
term the philosophy of charity; and 
it is to this economy of means, that 
the circumstances of the world par- 
ticularly call ourattention. ‘The 
people perish for lack of know- 
ledge.”” Want, the most extreme 
in its nature, and debasing in its 
effects, is seen every where to fol- 
low as the invariable production of 
popular ignorance. If, to this 
source, we can trace the wretched 
and degraded condition of foreign 
lands, to this we may trace with 
no. less certainty, the wretchedness 
and degradation of thousands in 
our own. And if the total absence 
of useful knowledge envelops some 
portions of our globe in thick and 
unmitigated darkness, it is no less 
the imperfect diffusion of knowledge 
which invests, with so many clouds, 
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the horizon of more favoured re- 
gions. * 

While the nineteenth century, 
therefore, affords so many facilities 
for the dissemination of moral and 
religious knowledge, it cannot be 
considered as wanting a distinct 
and commanding interest of its 
own. It is too late, perhaps, to 
expect that new worlds shall dis- 
close themselves to the hardy ad- 
venturer upon the ocean, but the 
light of truth may visit shores which 
have hitherto been shrouded in the 
depths of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. No mighty reformation in 
the doctrines of religion may claim 
the candour and the fortitude of 
Christians, but by the education of 
the people, the strong holds of er- 
ror may be shaken, and a lasting 
revolution be effected in the realms 
of misery and vice. These are ob- 
jects which may satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the highest, while they do 
not rise above the contemplation of 
the humblest intellect—objects in 
which all may concur, since there 
are few who may not lend to virtue 
the authority of a name, none who 
may not refuse to vice the force of 
an example. 


* In these remarks, moral and espe- 
cially religious knowledge is exclusively 
contemplated. The connection of such 
knowledge with the happiness of man- 
kind, is ably and fully considered in an 
essay by the late John Urquhart, “on 
the mutual influences and affinities which 
obtain between the moral and the eco- 
nomic condition of society.”” The elab- 
orate work of Malthus, may be regarded 
as an extended commentary on the inev- 
itable union of public ignorance and mi- 
serv. 


—_—_—_-— 


For the Repertory. 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
RULE OF CONDUCT. 


THE 


In a former communication, your 
correspondent endeavoured to bring 
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before the minds of your readers an 
important principle of the Reforma- 
tion—viz. that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures are the only rule of Faith.— 
In the present essay, he proposes 
to lay down and enlarge upon 
another position, not less sound and 
rational, but in the lives of men lit- 
tle regarded. It is this, that the 
only genuine rule of conduct is 
found in the Word of God—a tenet 
which, in theory, most profess to 
admit, but in works deny 

We lay, and are authorized in 
laying, great stress on faith, be- 
cause it is the foundation of all ac- 
tions morally good in the sight of 
God; and without it, the best code 
of laws, human or divine, would be 
as utterly useless as precepts to the 
untamed savage, or the bridle in 
Leviathan’s jaws. Yet we dare not 
(as we be slanderously reported) 
less strenuously insist on holiness of 
heart and life; for by our works are 
we to be judged, and by the life of 
the creature is the Creator glorified. 
It is therefore as necessary that we 
should possess a standard for our 
morals as arule for our creed.— 
Natural conscience is not that guide. 
It indeed dictates the propriety of 
acting according to right and wrong, 
but being alone, it is a blind leader 
of the blind. Itself needs illumi- 
nating, and then it becomes a faith- 
ful monitor to check our wander- 
ing steps and bring them back into 
the right path, saying, this is the 
way, walk ye init. Man without 
a conscience, is like a machine 
without a regulator; but conscience 
without a light divine, is like a dial 
without the sun—a useless, worth- 
less instrument. Nor has the great 
governor of the universe left his 
rational, intelligent creatures, des- 
titute of an intimation of his will; 
an intimation so explicit, that it 
may well be represented as a High- 
way, so plain, that a fool need not 
err therein. Yet there have been 


those in every age who have made 
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void this law, and trampled on this 
transcript of moral excellence. 
And where has their temerity 
landed them? On the very confines 
of infernal corruption. The old 
world forsook this heavenly light, 
and speedily all flesh corrupted his 
way, and the wickedness of man 
became exceeding greats yea, the 
very imaginations of the thoughts 
of his heart were only evil, and 
that continually. The ancient peo- 
ple of God followed in the same 
steps, and it led to the same fearful 
issue; so that one of their prophets 
takes up this strong and bitter la- 
mentation—*‘judgment is turned 


"away backward, and justice stand- 


eth afar off; truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter; 
yea, truth faileth, and he that de- 
parteth from evil maketh himself a 
yey. The same lamentable fact 

as been exemplified in Christian 
churches. How glorious was the 
church of Rome, when she walked 
in the light of the gospel of Christ! 
then her faith and holiness were 
spoken of throughout the world.— 
But when she began to follow hu- 
man imaginations; when she receiv- 
ed for doctrines the commandments 
of men; when for revealed truth she 
substituted vain uncertain tradi- 
tions; how the gold of obedience 
became dim, and how the fine gold 
of holiness was changed into the 
dross of superstitious ceremonies 
and useless penances. 

But the experiment has been 
most completely tried by the hea- 
then and by modern philosophers. 
“In the former, injustice, impuri- 
ty, impiety, fraud, falsehood; the 
destruction of parents in old age; 
unkindness to children, and insen- 
sibility to the distresses of their fel- 
low creatures,”? are prominent 
traits in their maxims and customs. 
It was no overdrawn picture; no 
caricature of their morals, which a 
master pencil has drawn;—**being 
filled with all unrighteousness, for- 


nication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity, whisper- 
ers, backbiters, haters of God, des- 
piteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, 
without understanding, covenant- 
breakers, without natural affection, 
implacable, unmerciful.”? Nor have 
modern infidels (philosophers, false- 
ly so. called,) much improved, with 
all their boasted light of nature, up- 
on this more than semi-savage de- 

ravity. Mr. Hume, one of the 
ablest and best of them, has taught 
us **that adultery and suicide are 
no crimess—that modesty, humili- 
ty, and repentance of sin, and the 
forgiveness of injuries are vices; 
and of course that their opposites, 
impudence, resentment, revenge 
and obstinacy, are virtues.”? Such 
a scheme needs no comments virtue 
such as this,-would lay the world 
waste, and render him who possess- 
ed it a fiend in human shape.— 
France has made the trial—the Bi- 
ble was dragged through the streets 
at the tail of an ass—a temple was 
consecrated to Reason—a monu- 
ment erected to Philosophy—the 
Sabbath was abolished—the univer- 
sal cry was, **no more altars, no 
more priests, no God but the God 
of nature.”? Infidelity was follow- 
ed by immorality, and both by loss 
of liberty, loss of property and loss 
of life. ‘In Paris the axe was in 
constant exercise; in every city of 
France, there was a scaffold cover- 
ed with the blood of all ranks of so- 
ciety;”? and unless those days had 
been shortened for the elect’s sakes, 
it had been now a real, as it was 
then a moral desert. 

These all, in the pride of human 
intellect, have concerted together 
to erect a moral edifice whose top 
should reach unto heaven; but like 
another Babel, it has terminated in 
an overthrow so entire, and in con- 
fusion so complete, that ‘‘they call. 
good evil and evil good; they put 
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darkness for light and light for 
darkness; they put bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter.” 

Nor have Protestants adhered as 
they ought to this their first great 
 ebop le. In how many instances 

ave they forsaken the pillar of fire 
for the vapour that dances and flits 
across their path—how often do 
they leave the sure testimony of 
God’s word, which like the sun tra- 
vels on in unchanging, unrivalled 
splendour, for the cold inconstant 
moon-beams of worldly-wisdom—- 
always pale, and oft so shorn that 
not a single ray falls upon their 
ag every subsequent step is ta- 

en in obscurity—every opinion is 
formed without proof—and every 
question is entangled in uncertain- 
ty. 
The day is fast approaching that 
shall try every man’s work of what 
sort it is—-whether it be wood, 
hay, stubble, or whether upon the 
sure foundation he has built with 
gold, silver and precious stones, 
such an edifice as will at once re- 
sist the storm and the flame. In 
the meantime it may be very useful 
for us to ask whether we are walk- 
ing by the light of heaven, or by 
some ignis fatuus that beguiles mil- 
lions into the deep abyss—whether 
we have respect unto God’s com- 
mandments, or to the motives and 
maxims of the world. 

There are those who work by the 
rule of economy, and it is indeed 
an indispensable duty to gather up 
the fragments thai nothing be lost; 
it is dufy, not a rude, and is rightly 

erformed only when we practice 
it that we may be generous and just. 
But is not economy too often anoth- 
er word for covetousness? Isit not 
in truth a churlish, selfish principle, 
that never devised a liberal act; and 
would, carried to its extent, leave the 
poor to perish in their poverty, and 
the heathen to follow their dumb 
idols to their eternal ruin? It isa 
manifest proof that the law of God 


is not our rule when we shut up 
our bowels of compassion upon 
principles of economy. 

Others are governed solely by 
motives of health.- They cannot 
enter upon this or that good work, 
because it wearies duster Reins and 
exposes them to pain and sickness. 
Health is a boon too precious to 
sport wantonly away—*Do thyself 
no harm,” is the injunction of Him 
in whom we live and move and 
have our being. But it is also his 
command, to hate even our lives 
when his cause requires the sacri- 
fice. They who act continually 
under the fear of disorders and 
death, are like the slothful man 
who saith, ‘‘there is a lion without, 
I shall be slain in the streets;’? 
imaginary, dangers frighten them 
from real duties, and it will be well 
for such, if with all their love of 
life they do not die-eternallys; for 
‘‘whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, but whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it.” 

A third class measure their steps 
by the opinions of men. They 
cannot enter upon any work until 
they have first ascertained what the 
world will say. If this individual 
will sneer, and that will ridicule, 
and another will threaten—if they 
are liable to be called saints, hy- 
pocrites, and enthusiasts; then they 
turn aside though the object be the 
purest, the noblest, that ever en- 
gaged the powers of man. A good 
name is to be chosen rather than 
great riches, but it is purchased too 
dearly at the price of God’s favour. 
They who work by this rule, evi- 
dently declare, that they love the 
raise of man, whose breath is in 
ie nostrils, more than the praise 
of God whose favour is better than 
life; and that they fear man who at 
most can only destroy the body, 
more than God who can destroy 
both body and soul in Hell. 

It is most palpable that such 
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rules are utterly useless, worse than 
useless—they are always ineflica- 
cious to purify the heart, and often 
to preserve from the grossest crime. 
They are altogether selfish in their 
erigin and end, and can of course 
never produce any act acceptable 
to God, or extensively beneficial to 
man, Had such principles govern- 
ed the Lord of glory, he had never 
humbled himself to the death of the 
cross for our redemption. Had they 
influenced his Apostles, they had 
never subjected themselves to 
stripes, fastings, imprisonment, pe- 
rils and martyrdom, that they might 
preach the everlasting gospel to 
every creature. Had they pervad- 
ed the breast of Howard, is had 
not been seen in hospitals and pri- 
sons, at the risk of his reputation 


and life, meliorating the condition. 


of poor suffering humanity. 

Were such a spirit at this mo- 
ment to possess the church of God, 
it would be death to all those noble 
efforts which characterize the pre- 
sent age. The missionary would 
quit his station and seek for ease, 
comfort and safety in his native 
land, while the heathen were left 
to perish for lack of knowledge.— 
The minister of the gospel would re- 
nounce his sacred office; the sunday- 
school teacher would relinquish his 
weekly toil; the philanthropist 
would settle down into cold repul- 
siveness. 
sorb the fountains of benevolence, 
chill the ardour of friendship, and 
banish even patriotism from our 
land. Selfishness is a_ principle 
that corrodes alike love to God, 
and love to man. 

The question then arises, Where- 
withal shall a man cleanse his way? 
How shall he order his conversa- 
tion aright? By what maxims, 
rules and motives must he regulate 
his conduct? By the sure uner- 
ring rule of God’s word—**The law 
of the Lord is perfect;—the testi- 
mony of the Lord is swres—the 


The Sacred Scriptures the rule of Conduct. 
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statutes of the Lord are right.”— 
It is an infallible directory; it 
reaches every case of conscience, 
and extends to every branch of mo- 
rals—and is so adapted to our in- 
terest and happiness, our condition 
and circumstances, that it may, 
yea, must be adopted as our rule of 
conduct: for it is only so far as we 
conform ourselves to this law, that 
we can be good relations, worthy 
members of society, and insure to 
ourselves the commendation and 
reward of good and faithful ser- 
vants. He who would in all things 
approve himself to God, must have 
constant reference to the word of 
God—his undeviating inquiry must 
be, ‘what is written in the law??— 
And having ascertained the will of 
his sovereign, the subject must obey, 
without regard to consequences; du-. 
ties are ours, events are with God. 
The simple question must ever be, 
‘sis it right, or is it wrong?’ if it 
be right, if God requires it, though 
the requirement be love to an ene- 
my, or a seventh portion of our 
time for his service, or a tenth por- 
tion of all that the Lord shall give 
us, fur his cause, obedience must 
be prompt and unreserved. Like 
Abraham, the father of the faithful 
and the pattern of all who believe, 
when commanded on one occasion 
to leave his country, his kindred, 
and his father’s house: and on 
another, more trying still, to take 
his son, his only son, his Isaac 
whom he doved, and offer him for a 
burnt offering, we may not for a 
moment confer with flesh and blood: 
economy—life—reputation,—weigh 
nothing against. ‘thus saith the 
Lord.” If it be wrong, then no 
worldly advantage can justify the 
act—though the temptation comes 
with the offer of a Balak, *I will 
promote thee unto very great honour, 
and I will do whatsoever thou say- 
est unto me,”’ we must meet it with 
Balaam’s words, but with christian 
sincerity, “If Balak would give me 
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his house full of silver and gold, I 
cannot go beyond the command- 
ment of the Lord.” 

The subject of this essay might 
be enforced by very weighty consi- 
derations; we might urge the rea- 
sonableness of the case—we might 
point out the vast advantages, both 
for the life that now is, and that 
which is to come, in keeping God’s 
commandmentss—we might show 
the loveliness of the character form- 
ed by such a model; but we leave 
these reflections to the reader’s 
mind. To the last we will allow 
an enemy to speak in his sober 
moments—the elegant, the refined 
infidel, Rousseau being judge, 
there is an unequalled beauty in 
scriptural holiness—* Peruse,” says 
he, **the works of our philosophers, 
with all their pomp of diction: how 
mean, how contemptible are they, 
compared with the scripture.—Is 
it possible that a book, at once so 
simple and sublime, should be mere- 

the work of man? Is it possible 


] 
that the sacred personage, whose 
history it contains, should be him- 


self a mere man? Do we find that 
he assumed the tone of an enthusi- 
ast or ambitious sectary? What 
sweetness, what purity in his man- 
ners! What an affecting graceful- 
ness in his delivery! What subli- 
mity in his maxims! What pro- 
found wisdom in his discourses !— 
What presence of mind in his re- 
plies! How great the command 
over his passions! Where is the 
man, where is the philosopher, who 
could so live and so die, without 
weakness, and without ostentation? 
When Plato described his imagina- 
ry good man, with all the shame of 
guilt, yet meriting the highest re- 
ward of virtue, he describes exact- 
ly the character of Jesus Christ.— 
What prepossession, what blind- 
ness must it be to compare (Socra- 
tes) the son of Sophroniscus to 
(Jesus) the son of Mary.” 
CREDENS. 
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Thoughts on Sunday Schools. 


For the Repertory. 


THOUGHTS ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ADDRESSED PARTICULARLY TO 
TEACHERS AND MANAGERS. 


It has been common in times 
past, to indulge in eulogy on the in- 
stitution of Sunday Schools, and 
point out the good to be expected 
from them. This, happily, is no 
longer necessary. Sunday Schools 
have been brought to the test of ex- 
peta: and all objections to them 

ave vanished. They now stand 
forth commended by shb-caadvergat: 
ly popular—the only institution of 
piety» a not spoken against. 

hose who do not favour them for 
their religious influence, do it for 
the intelligence, sound principles 
of morals, and good habits, which 
they so powerfully promote. The 
fact that the institution is thus ap- 
proved, adds much to its impor- 
tance in this misjudging and gain- 
saying world, where good is so of- 
ten evil-spoken of. 

It will scarcely be deemed extra- 
vagant to say, that of all the insti- 
tutions established in this age of 
wonders—we had almost said of 
miracles—to reform and regenerate 
the world, the institution of Sun- 
day Schools is to be placed first, in 
importance and efficiency; since it 
must, we think, be admitted, that 
he who should have the power of 
directing the education of children, 
might more readily change the sen- 
timents and habits, the character of 
the world, than he who might pos- 
sess all the other human means of 
influencing mankind. He who 
should hold the province of the re- 
ligious education of the children of 
this age, might stamp, to a great 
extent, upon the neat, whatever cha- 
racter he pleased. It is plain, that 
Sunday Schools, by acting upon 
the tender minds of children, giv- 
ing a strong and lasting bias to their 
sentiments and opinions, touch the 
grand key of change in the reli- 
7.—38 
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gious world; and their design and 
proper tendency are to tune the 
chord to the praise of the true God 
and Saviour. They operate at the 
proper time, and in the proper 
manner, to exert the greatest influ- 
ence which man can command, to 
restore the world to its obedience 
to God. 

Of all the glorious things spoken 
of the city of God in these days, 
that, surely, is not the least which 
telis of the utterance of praise from 
the moore tongues of babes—that 
not only manhood is pleaded with, 
and age entreated at his grave; but 
childhood is met at its cradle by 
the leading hand, the warning voice 
of piety. Are we to look to Ae 
agency alone, for what our eyes 
see, and our ears hear, of the pre- 
sent prosperity of Zion ? Doubtless 
not. The infidel, with the philoso- 


phers, who heard Paul preach, and 
saw the wonders of those days, may 
well inquire, what mean_ these 
strange things? The Christian can 


look about him, and say, **my Fa- 
ther moves these works.”? ‘There 
is a flood of moral influence in 
these days, poured out and flowing 
over the earth—it issues forth, we 
believe, from the throne of the Eter- 
nal; but men are called upon, by 
their free acting, to direct its ten 
thousand streams of benevolence, 
so as most effectually to fertilize 
the vineyard of the Lord. One of 
the broadest and deepest of these 
streams, is that which is made to 
flow upon infant minds through the 
channel of Sabbath School instruc- 
tion. And while it is dividing it- 
self, and spreading far and wide 
over the whole land, it may need 
our utmost care and watchfulness, 
lest the spirit of all evil should 
sometimes turn it from the proper 
channel, and leave it to spread de- 
solation, when its design 1s always 
to make fruitful the heritage of 
the Redeemer. I appeal to a fact, 
attested by universal experience, 
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that with the best institutions evils 
are apt to become associated in this 
bad world. Will our great enemy 
sleep, when his kingdom is so pow- 
erfully invaded, as through the 
means of Sunday Schools? The 
watchmen of God’s host are ever to 
be on their guard, even in times of 
the most prosperous quiet, for then 
may the enemy be most active and 
dangerous. ‘The fact of their uni- 
versal popularity, subjects Sunday 
Schools to the danger of being less 
carefully watched over than other 
institutions, and of becoming asso- 
ciated with evils, doing away with 
their best tendency, their holy in- 
fluence. It becomes, then, the du- 
ty of all Christians, but more es- 
pecially of teachers and managers, 
to be awake, to protect them from 
every approach and every appear- 
ance of evil. 

We wiil mention one or two 
sources from which evils, if not at 
all times guarded against, may 
flow in upon Sunday Schools, and 
lessen, if not quite destroy, in 
some cases, their good results on 
the rising generation. 

I. The first that we would sug- 
ate is, the want of care in the se- 
ection of proper teachers. The em- 
ployment of unsuitable teachers, 
may not only lessen the highest and 
best influence of Sunday Schools, 
but prove a fertile source of posi- 
tive evils. 

As the science of education ad- 
vances, and the art of instruction 
is better understood, more and 
more stress is laid, and with much 
wisdom, upon the qualifications of 
teachers. It is by no means to be 
deemed a sufficient qualification in 
any case, that the Sunday School 
teacher, however pious, barely 
knows more than his pupils. And 
here, we would say, that if the 
chief business of instruction must 
be given up to the young, let age 
and experience be their directors 
and overseers. Youth has often 


* 
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been called blinds and will the pie- 
ty of age look on and see it leading 
others, and take no care to watch its 
course? Does not this subject de- 
mand more attention than is usuall 
given it? The Sunday School teach- 
er ought not only to be pious, but 
well instructed in the elementary 
truths of the Gospel. One part of his 
duty is to sow the field for the fu- 
ture harvest. But the seed of truth 
only, is to be sown. Errors incul- 
cated so early may never be eradi- 
cated, but shield the heart forever 
from the arrows of convicting truth. 
Ignorance, then, is surely disquali- 
fied for the office of teaching divine 
truths. 

Another part of his duty in the 
Lord’s vineyard, is to prune and 
give a right direction to the young 
shoots, to cherish and protect the 
budding fruit—a task obviously not 
to be performed without judgment. 
Gentleness, feelings peculiarly 
kind, affectionate, and forbearing, 
should also be exercised in mee 
ing the moral character of infantile 
minds. In their religious educa- 
tion, children should not be treated 
with roughness and severity. Vio- 
lence and force are ever bad teach- 
ers of the Gospel. Moral sensibili- 
ty, spoon in youth, is a plant 
of peculiar delicacy and sensitive- 
ness, and finds little that is conge- 
nial to its growth in the human 
heart. It requires in our tender 
years, the most kind and careful 
nursing, while the seeds of vice are 
springing up spontaneously around. 

We are not pleading for a weak 
indulgence of Bey tnt, but we he- 
sitate not to proclaim against that 
cold, impatient, task-master man- 
ner, with which divine truths are 
sometimes taught at home and at 
Sunday Schools. The effect is, 
to disgust the young mind with 
sacred things, and gender in ita 
lasting dislike, not more of the 
teacher, than of the truth itself.— 
There may be produced on the 


mind, a reaction against religion, 
by a forced, ill-managed education; 
(who has not seen instances of the 
kind ?) a reaction which leads to a 
rejection of all the restraints of 
piety, and hurries into the extreme 
of licentiousness. On the other 
hand, the Sabbath School lesson 
may be made a delight to the child, 
and thus the influence of the teach- 
er and of the truth be a thousand 
fold increased. 

It cannot be deemed unimportant, 
then, we think, that great care 
should be used in selecting suitable 
teachers. 

II. Another source of evils to 
which Sunday Schools may be ex- 
posed, is that of being left to as- 
sume a literary and secular cast.— 
In some places this appearance may 
now be evident; against this, too 
firm a stand cannot be taken. 

How far orthography and read- 
ing, the appropriate duties of the 
week-day school, may be introduc- 
ed, consistently with the sacredness 
of the Lord’s day, and the highest 
and best results of Sunday Schools, 
is, to our mind, an important ques- 
tion, not unworthy the serious con- 
sideration of all managers of these 
institutions. Are there not fewer 
cases than is generally supposed, in 
which children cannot be taught 
reading on week-days? Let the 
Sunday School approach the cha- 
racter of secular institutions, and 
the reverence for the Sabbath will 
be done away with. The sacred 
wail which now encloses it as a 
day of holy rest, and exclusively 
religious duties, will be broken 
through in the minds of children, 
and an overwhelming torrent of 
irreligion and licentiousness flow 
down upon the next generation, 
through the flood-gates of Sabbath 
breaking. Let rliien be the one 
great subject taught, and taught by 
well qualified teachers, with tha 
seriousness which becomes its holy 
and awful truths of life and death; 
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let them come from the heart, and 
be applied to the hearts of the chil- 
dren, and we shall not be disap- 
pointed in our high expectations of 
the result. The proper tendency 


of these schools undoubtedly is, to 


ive a deeper reverence for all the 
institutions of religion, and of course 
the due observance of the Sabbath 
day. Carefully guarding the insti- 
tution against evils from every quar- 
ter, we would provoke teachers and 
managers to still higher enterprise 
and energy in their great and good 
cause. We would have them bear 
in mind, that they occupy a most 
important post—that they are, in 
very truth. placed at the most pow- 
erful lever, which is bearing upon, 
and moving, and raising the moral 
world. Much, therefore, very 
much must be expected from their 
exertions. 

We would urge them to catch 
from the greatness and goodness of 
their cause, a high and holy ardour. 
The amount of exertion in this, as 
in every other enterprise, will be in 
proportion to the enthusiasm which 
the cause inspires. On the wide 
and strong grasp which their feel- 
ings, their whole souls take of this 
object, their success will chiefly 
depend. Let them catch, therefore, 
the spirit of their sacred enterprise. 
The world, poor as it is in motives 
to exertion, is full of inspiration; 
and its ‘*wise” children catch the 
breath of it from ten thousand altars 
consecrated to their idols. At the 
shrine of avarice, at the altar of am- 
bition, a spirit is caught, which 
bears on its votary to exertions al- 
most more than human, to reach 


the summit of earthly greatness— 


an eminence which rises but rare- 
ly towards heaven: and let it not be, 
that the cause of Sunday Schools, 
the great cause of God, shall 
prove less inspiring. 

We would urge them to remem- 
ber, that they are planting the tree 
of the Lord, which is about to rise 
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and overshadow the whole earth.— 
May they prepare well the soil, fence 
well the heritage of the Redeemer. 
They are entrusted with the high 
charge of laying the foundation of 
the temple of Jehovah, for the next 

eneration;—may they lay those 
teundelions broad—lay them strong 
—lay them deep, in the hearts of 
their little pupils. 

The field of their labours is the 
fairest, the most interesting, the 
most promising, that is found on 
earth. For though ‘‘foolishness is 
indeed bound up in the heart of a 
child,” and the seeds of depravity 
luxuriate there, the sensibilities up- 
on which they act are not cold and 
dead. The soil of their labours is 
yet warm, and susceptible of good 
culture. They have not to toil for 
a harvest upon the hard rock in ma- 
turer bosoms. They have not the 
strong tide of prejudice to stem.— 
They are not called upon to still 
the whirlwind of pampered pas- 
sions—nor to lay the tempest raised 
by avarice, ambition, and world] 
cares. Theirs is not the hard task 
of instructing the omniscience of 
youthful self-conceit, nor of oppos- 
ing the omnipotence of aged habit. 

Let them not be weary, then, in 
their work and labour of love; re- 
lax not past efforts, but aim still 
higher. They have the prayers and 
the patronage of all good men, and 
scarcely will there a man be found so 
bad, even in this bad world, as not 
to wish success to their enterprise. 
The grateful benedictions of pa- 
rents, of the father’s manly bosom, 
of the mother’s overflowing heart of 
love, shall rest upon them when 
the children shall rise up to call 
their parents blessed. 


—_—_ 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Enirors:—Some years 
ago I was requested to take charge 
of a class in a female Sunday 
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School, during the absence of the 
regular Teacher. One of the scho- 
lars, a girl who had never received 
any instruction except in this In- 
stitution, repeated the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son—after which the 
conversation took place, which 
is narrated in.the annexed anec- 
dote. It has never yet appeared 
in print, though it has been re- 
lated on one or two public occa- 
sions. Should you think it likely 
to interest the minds of any of your 
readers who are engaged in the 
same work, you are at liberty to 
give it an insertion on the pages of 
your Miscellany. W. J. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 


Teacher. Maria, can you tell me 
what a parable is? 

Maria. It is an instructive story, 
Sir. 

T. What does the Prodigal re- 
mind you of ? 

M. A lost sinner. 

7’. What does his returning to 
his father’s house represent? 

M. The sinner returning to God 
by repentance. 

T. What do you learn from the 
manner in which his father received 
him? 

M. God’s willingness to receive 
repenting and returning sinners. 

T. Maria, we read in the 22nd 
verse, that his father ordered him 
to be arrayed in the best robe; what 
are we to understand by that? 

M. Why, Sir, I suppose that 
means the robe of the Redeemer’s 
righteousness, which is compared 
to *‘white raiment;” (Rev. iii. 18.) 
and is upon all them that believe. 

7. Do you think that any thing 
is meant by the ring, put upon his 
hand? 

M. You know, Sir, that God 
calls himself the church’s husband, 
(Isa. liv. 5.) and the church is call- 
ed his spouse; and I have been 
thinking, that the ring represents 
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that perpetual union which takes 
place between God and the sinner, 
when be believes and repents. 

Gratified by thisingenious reply, 
I proposed another question; her 
answer to which will show, that her 
views of the doctrines of grace had 
not diminished her ideas of moral 
obedience. 

T. Do you think that there is 
any instruction conveyed in the 
next particular, ‘‘put shoes on his 
feet?” 

M. Why, Sir, St. Paul speaks 
of having our feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace, 
and [ suppose it means something 
like that; that we may run the way 
of God’s commandments. 


For the Repertory. 


There is no duty which in my of- 
ficial station as a Minister of the 
Gospel, I am called upon to per- 
form, which occasionally throws 
me into more embarrassing circum- 
stances than the baptism of infants. 
The excessive awkwardness and 
even reluctance I sometimes feel, 
when requested to perform this ve- 
ry solemn and interesting service 
of our Church, does not arise from 
any doubts I entertain respecting 
the right of those who have not ar- 
rived at adult age of receiving this 
ordinance. The custom of the 
Jewish Church of admitting infants 
into visible covenant with God by 
the rite of circumcision, and the 
universal practice of the Christian 
Church until within a few centu- 
ries, of baptising children, puts this 
matter, in my apprehension, beyond 
all controversy. What gives rise 
in my mind to so much perplexity 
as even to become painful and dis- 
tressing is, that children are brought 
forward for baptism by those who 
seem to have no correct views of 
the nature ef the service which is 
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requested to be performed, and no 
adequate sense of the solemn re- 
y cesegggert they are about to as- 
sume, and the momentous obliga- 
tions which will rest upon them as 
sponsors. That I may be more 
clearly understood, I will state the 
persons to whom I now more par- 
ticularly refer. They are the colour- 
ed population of our country. It is 
unnecessary for me to dwell on the 
gross ignorance of even the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity, 
which prevails to so melancholy and 
alarming extent over this part of 
the community. There can cer- 
tainly be no occasion for my expa- 
tiating on the extreme difficulty our 
clergy experience in getting access 
to persons of this class. It is well 
known that the same anxiety is 
abroad among them to have their 
offspring baptised, as is to be found 
among ourselves. 

Now, if I could believe that the 
affusion of water by a validly or- 
dained minister was talismanic, and 
was inseparably attended with a 
change of character, which qualified 
the recipient for the kingdom of 
heaven, I should no longer hesitate 
what course to pursue. But nei- 
ther the sacred scriptures nor rea- 
son, nor the formularies of the 
church, according to my apprehen- 
sions, will sustain me in the opin- 
jon that any such change of 
character, inseparably or even 
generally attends the due ad- 
ministration of baptism to infant 
children. I cannot therefore re- 
sist the impression, which the cir- 
cumstances I have adverted to 
make on my mind, that the service 
performed with solemnity and even 
sincerity by the minister, on the 
part of the parents and friends of 
the children, is a solemn mockery, 
and [ fear, an awful profanation.— 
Completely at a loss how I ought 
to act, «ntl wishing to adopt some 
principle to guide me in future 
conduct in this respect, I appeal to 





the Editors of the Repertory, or to 
some of your correspondents, who 
have had more experience in the 
peat than myself, to give me 
counsel on this difficult and dis- 
tressing subject, and to favour me 
with the result of their own delibe- 
rations and determination in refer- 
ence to this matter. JuvENIs. 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Editors: The irrational 
and barbarous practice of Duelling 
has been called by its ignorant apol- 
— and guilty followers, a chiv- 
alrous one. It has been referred 
to the spirit and age of Chivalry. 
It is historically proved to origi- 
nate in the spirit and notions of 
barbarism. It was practised by 
the Goths, Scythians, Vundahe, &c. 
of the north, but was unknown, or 
despised by the civilized nations of 
ancient Greece, and of Spain, in 
the middle ages. There isas little 
resemblance between the customs, 
as there is between the moral 
characters of the modern duel- 
ist and the really brave citizen 
of Athens and Sparta, or the gen- 
erous and romantic Knight of Ar- 
ragon and Castile. The following 
extract is taken from the elegant 
History of Greece by Dr. Gillies. 
The historian is tracing the moral 
and intellectual effects of the Gre- 
cian Games. 

**Many of the peculiarities which 
distinguished the Greeks from the 
mass of ancient and modern nations, 
seemed to have derived their ori- 
gin from the same useful institu- 
tions, particularly the custom of 
going unarmed, and their perpetu- 
al contempt for the capricious no- 
tions concerning eee of hon- 
our. These unpolished Republi- 
cans were accustomed in the pri- 
vate gymnasiums, as well as at 
public entertainments, to inflict 
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and to suffer the most provoking in- 
dignities. A barbarous Scythian, 
who witnessed a spectacle, that 
seemed to him as shocking and in- 
tolerable, as it would appear to a 
punctilious modern gentleman, de- 
clared to his Athenian conductor, 
that if any person should offer the 
same insults to him, which the 
Athenian youths were continually 
offering to each other, he would 
s00n convince the assembly, that 
his sword was not an empty orna- 
ment of his person, but an useful 
guardian of his honour. Such were 
the sentiments of the Scythian; and 
history proves, that such are the sen- 
timents of all uncultivated minds. 
An untutored barbarian sets no 
bounds to his resentment. The 
smallest injury renders his anger 
implacable; his indignation against 
the offender being proportioned, 
not to the nature of his offence, but 
to his own pride, which is bound- 
less. The slightest fault requires 
the severest atonement; and not 
only a blow, but a word, or a look, 
may inflict a stain on the delicacy 
of his supposed honour, which can 
only be washed out by the blood of 
the aggressor. The excesses of this 
sanguinary temper, before they 
were corrected by the refinements 
of Grecian Philosophy, were re- 
pressed by the habitual practice of 
the gymnastic exercises. In the 
schools nage to the advance- 
ment of these manly arts, the 
Greeks learnt the valuable lesson 
of repelling injuries, by others of a 
similar kind, of proportioning the 
punishment to the offence, and of 
thus preventing a slight occasion of 
animosity, from degenerating into 
a solid ground of revenge. If any 
citizen of those warlike Republics 
had worn armour in a time of. peace, 
he must have been regarded, either 
as a madman or assassin; for to the 
chastised principles of Grecian dis- 
cipline, it would have appeared al- 
together absurd, that the sword or 
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dagger should be thought necessary 
to retaliate the reproaches of the 
tongue, or even the more i in- 
sults of the arm.—[ Gillies’ H. of 
Gr. vol. 1. 212. | 


For the Repertory. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILD- 
REN, ADDRESSED TO PARENTS. 


By the late Rev. S. Low, of Norfolk, Va. 


The active duties which result 
from our religious obligations, are 
exercised, in the present life, in 
our social relations. Every livin 
creature has claims on our good of 
fices. Every offspring of the infi- 
nite benevolence of the Deity which 
we have power to bless, we are 
bound to bless, as we may have op- 
portunity. This is the most ac- 
ceptable expression of our gratitude 
to the supreme dispenser of good, 
that we have power to offer: and b 
an active exercise of our charitable 
affections, we promote our own 
welfare, even more certainly than 
that of our fellow-creatures. 

Though the heart of that man 
must be exceedingly depraved in- 
deed, who can be insensible to the 
claims of inferior animals upon our 
benevolent affections, yet their 
strongest and most important exer- 
cises are claimed by our fellow-men. 
All men have precisely the same 
interests, however variously they 
may employ means of securing 
them. The welfare of each is inti- 
mately connected, in the present 
state, with the welfare of all. The 
ties which bind them to every other 
object of love, are perishing. All 
the things of this earth shall be dis- 
solved. But men are united to 
each other, by a bond which ex- 
tends beyond the grave, to the ut- 
most limits of the capacities of im- 
mortal beings. How strong a claim 

on our affections are we willing to 
allow to a companion for life! But 
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we willingly overlook claims which 
are founded on a bond of union that 
shall endure, not through the few 
brief years of our mortal existence, 
but through the countless ages of 
eternity. 

But, besides the great bond of 
brotherhood, there are certain nar- 
rower and more specific relations, 
to which belong duties of the high- 
est grade of social obligation: and 
among these, the most important, 
the most universally recognized and 
respected, the most strongly felt, 
the most imperfectly understood, 
and the most unworthily practised, 
belong to the relation of parent and 
child. This, the most intimate and 
endearing of all human connexions, 
is that tie upon the influence of 
which, far more than of any other, 
depends the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the human family. — 

Infinite wisdom has been pleased 
to provide, for a performance of pa- 
rental duties, by planting deeply 
and abundantly in the human bo- 
som, the seeds of love for its off- 
spring. The untutored savage, who 
‘ssees God in clouds, or hears him 
in the wind,” is prompted to a dis- 
charge of his parental oflices, by 
feelings of affection as strong as 
those which animate the brightest 
and the best of the members of: ci- 
vilized society. The thickest dark- 
ness of pagan ignorance cannot 
shut out from the human bosom the 
tender emotions of parental love. 
The heart may be callous to the 
kindly charities of social inter- 
course; it may be dead to the holy 
impressions of religion; it may 
mock the obligations of morality: 
but that bosom which is insensible 
to the fond yearnings of parental 
love, is universally regarded among 
men as inhuman, monstrous, an 
diabolical. 

That the duties are important for 
which almighty wisdom has made 
such large provision, is abundantly 
ebvious: and that the degree of 
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guilt which they contract who ne- 
- ay the duties of the parental of- 
ce, must bear some proportion to 
the opportunities possessed for ac- 
uiring a thorough knowledge of 
those duties, will also be readily 
acknowledged. The untutored bar- 
barian who neglects the welfare of 
his offspring, offends less grossly 
against his moral obligations, than 
the enlightened inhabitant of a 
christianized country. 

In the progress of human discov- 
ery. the principles upon which the 
welfare, whether temporal or eter- 
nal, of the human family depends, 
gain increasing expansion, and il- 
lumination. It is certain, that the 
business of qualifying the infant 
mind for the duties and enjoyments 
of the present life—all that is in- 
cluded in the most comprehensive 
use of the word education—may be 
now better understood, by all a 
es of society, than in former ages. 
From the sacred volume—from the 
pulpit—from the press—from the 
conversation of the most enlighten- 
ed—a large, rich, and abundant 
fund of knowledge may now be ob- 
tained for the regulation of the con- 
duct of those to whom the guardian- 
ship of the rising generation is en- 
trusted. And to the performance 
of the sacred duties upon which so 
much light now shines, it is mani- 
fest that the héart should be stimu- 
lated, not only by the deeply-root- 
ed springs of parental love, which 
regards only the welfare of its off- 
spring, but also by a sense of the 
high importance to society, of right 
modes of education for its future 
members. Hence the importance 
of calling the attention of parents, 
and rousing them to consider and 
feel their responsibilities. 

There are men, who, from the 
time when they first hear the en- 
a name of father lisped from 
lips of infant helplessness, until 
that hour in which temporal cares 
are forgotten amid the damps of 
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death, are wholly occupied in la- 
bours to amass wealth, as a fund 
for the future maintenance of their 
offspring. They shudder at the 
thouzht of leaving behind them a 
helpless family of infants, to main- 
tain an unassisted struggle against 
all the evils to which poverty would 
expose them; and having their minds 
principally occupied by this care, 
: they rise early, late take rest, and 
employ their talents in laborious 
devotion to an accumulation of this 
world’s goods. Are any ready to 
inquire, if we would censure such 
an employment? What!—is it in- 
deed possible, that any are insensi- 
ble to the absurdity of such a con- 
duct? Let us select a single house- 
hold, and look narrowly into the 
particulars of its government, where 
a concern for the future **establish- 

ent in life”? of its infant members 
is the ruling principle of its master. 
How admirably judicious is the 
conduct of its demestic concerns! 
How well are neatness, comfort, 
and convenience made to consist 
with a frugal expenditure of mo- 
nev. This is well. The mistress 
of the household is prudent, and 
‘‘looketh well to the ways of it.” 
She is industrious, methodical, and 
systematic in her attention to the 
duties of her station. Health glows 
in the cheeks, and a decent neat- 
ness prevails in the dress of her 
offspring. ‘The master of the house 
rejoices to find that his labours are 
so prospered, that while he is lay- 
ing up in store for his children a 
good provision against the time to 
come, he is enabled to appropriate 
some portion of his revenue to cha- 
ritable uses. This is well—very 
well. Let us look a little more 
narrowly. See that interesting 
group of children—their father’s 
fondest hope, their mother’s chrish- 
ed pride. How delightful it is to 
view their childish sports, and see 
the sunshine of an unchequered joy 
irradiating their countenances. But 
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look! the scene of mirth is sudden- 

ly changed, and angry contention 
has succeeded to playful hilarity. 
See how the convulsion of anger 
distorts that countenance, ‘ate 
siniling in placid svmmetry! See 
how those little hands are lifted in 
rage against a supplicating sister. 
Listen to the sharp cry of anger, 
the sob of grief, the loud wailing 
of childish pain. But the mother’s 
steps are heard, and the scene of 
noise and tumult is hushed to si- 
lence. Doubtless the interference 
of a mother’s wisdom will employ 
this occurrence of paternal discord, 
to impress deeply on the hearts of 
her offspring the important lessons of 
moral discipline. She will explain to 
them, now while their tender hearts 
are roused to a deep interest in the 
subject, the odious nature of anger, 
and the grievous sinfulness of dis- 
cord among brethren. She will 
describe to them the fitness, the 
beauty, and the excellence of pater- 
nal love. She will teach them the 
danger, the ingratitude, and the 
wickedness of violating the com- 
mandments of God. She will im- 
press on their docile minds a strons 

sense of their accountability for al 

their actions. She will explain to 
them the importance of earnest 
struggling against the first emotions 
of turbulent passion. She will anx- 
iously endeavour to communicate 
to them some practical ideas of their 
natural weakness and proneness to 
evil; and will instruct them how, 
by a conscientious observance of 
those religious duties which imme- 
diately regard their Creator, they 
may obtain and cultivate such pure 
motives and desires, as will 
strengthen them against the as- 
saults of depraved passion, and as 
will minister to the best interests 
of their happiness, both temporal 
and eterna]. Most important, most 
delightful task! How must a mo- 
ther’s heart be warmed with all a 
mother’s love, by such an occasion 
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for improving the moral character 
of her offspring! Does her conduct 
realize these anticipations? Is it 

ossible! With angry look and 
oe voice she chides them for 
their violation of good-breeding, in 
making noises that disturb her qui- 
et. She reproves and threatens 
them, for the injury they have in- 
flicted on each other’s dress, and 
bids them beware how they again 
excite her displeasure, by so rude 
a deportment. Does she realize 
how pernicious is the tendency of 
that example of anger which she has 
incautiously set before their ob- 
servant eyes? She thinks not at all 
upon the subject. But surely she 
has some notions of a mother’s du- 
ty in instructing the infant mind in 
the paths of truthand piety. Yes: 
when she hears those subjects dis- 
cussed from the pulpit, or when 
they afford matter for a few tedious 
moments of weary conversation, in 
her private intercourse. But her 
husband: may we not trust that he 
will have some sense of the hich 
duty of qualifying the children 
whom God has entrusted to his 
care, for performing the part as- 
signed to them in this life, with 
such fidelity as becomes rational 
expectants of immortal happiness? 
Alas! poor man! his attention is 
devoted to his farm and his mer- 
chandise. He is making diligent 
provision for defraying the expen- 
ses of their bodily subsistence; and 
if they are secured in the posses- 
sion of a sufficient supply of this 
world’s goods—surely the highest, 
the best, the only object of a pa- 
rent’s ambition will be accomplish- 
ed. 

There are those who profess to 
be acquainted with the importance 
of early education, and who testify 
the sincerity of their profession by 
lavish expenditures of money, de- 
signed to accomplish that ubject.— 
But what is that education which 
the solicitude of parental affection 
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rovides for its offspring? Exam- 
ine it, and you will find that it fre- 
quently consists of any thing bat 
what it should be. Children are 
sent from the parental roof, to se- 
minaries of instruction, where, 
without regard to the vast diversi- 
ties of moral and intellectual cha- 
racter, they are associated in la- 
bours to acquire, sometimes words, 
sometimes ideas more or less dis- 
tinct, but at all times those species 
of knowledge which are of the very 
lowest order in the scale of impor- 
tance. And is this education? 
What! Shall the precious season of 
youth be entirely devoted to such 
attainments as have the least possi- 
ble connection with the moral wel- 
fare of man? Shall no provision 
be made to guard the heart of youth- 
ful susceptibility against its own 
inexperience, its own depravity, 
and the snares of sin by which it is 
surrounded? Shall the danger of 
contamination and corruption, aris- 
ing from the intimate association 
of children of various characters, 
in large bodies, be disregarded ?— 
Shall nothing be done nor attempt- 
ed, to teach them some practical 
knowledge of themselves—to assist 
them in keeping their hearts with 
all diligence? We would not be 
misunderstood as being less sensi- 
ble of the value of scientific in- 
struction, than its most devoted ad- 
vocate; but this we say—and while 
we say it, we deplore, even in bit- 
terness of soul, the moral blindness 
by which parental affection is dread- 
fully cheated in this particular— 
that one motive to abstinence from 
sinful pleasure, and to a perform. 
ance of our moral obligations, 
drawn from pure religious princi- 
ples, and impressed upon the heart 
of achild, is of more value—in- 
comparably of more value, than all 
the heights and depths of research 
into the principles of mater.al things 
which dignified the mind of a New- 
ton. 
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There are men who receive, with 
the complacency of conscious de- 
sert, the praise of an exemplary 
discharge of their parental duties. 
By what rare modes of education, 
have they won this high eulogium ? 
By tenderness, by indulgence, by 
a plastic accommodation to the ca- 
prices, the follies, the infirmities 
and corruptions of their children; 
by procuring for them a familiar ac- 
quaintance with those superficial 
and frivolous accomplishments by 
which the higher rank of polished 
society are distinguished; by care- 
fully inculcating in their minds the 
principles, the maxims, and the spi- 
rit of *‘the fashionable world;” by 
a deveted attention to the petty 
cl .g»-” of personal appearance, 
mahners, and dress; by a diligent 
instruction in those disingenuous 
arts through which the heartless 
courtesies and tinsel charms of 
polished intercourse are maintain- 
ed. And are these the distinguish- 
ing features in the education pro- 
vided for the children of any who 
have named the name of Jesus ?— 
Yes.—And is this to bring up chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord? 

How many precious hours are 
wasted in busy idleness—in the 
petty details of a too fastidious do- 
mestic economy—in the giddy tri- 
fling of fashionable intercourse—in 
the preposterous labour of dress— 
in weary idleness—by mothers, 
whose children are running riot in 
occupations, amusements, and in- 
tercourses, from which the charac- 
ter of their riper years will receive 
an indelible impression! How ma- 
ny precious souls imbibe the subtile 
poison of moral corruption from 
‘sevil communications;”’ while their 
unheeding father is busily employ- 
ed in the pursuit of gain, and their 
unconscious mother is running the 
giddy round of fashionable dissipa- 
tion: 

Oh! then, prudent mother! thou 
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fond, anxious, careful instructor of 
thy tender offspring! thou who hast 
an awful sense of the responsibility 
of thy maternal station—thou, 
whose love to thy children is active, 
practical, prompting to incessant 
diligence in providing for their wel- 
fare!—I see thee patiently, meek- 
ly, earnestly engaged in the ardu- 
ous task of guiding thy child in 
the path of duty, safety, and hap- 
piness;—I see thy conscious eye 
forever watching his actions, inter- 
preting the language of his counte- 
nance; with painful severity, re- 
proving and mortifying every indi- 
cation of depraved affection; with 
all a mother’s tender skill, plant- 
ing, cherishing, and directing the 
good seed of virtue. For thee, 
every little incident of his boyhood 
supplies a material for moral im- 
provement. Every natural object 
on which his ardent eye delights to 
gaze, thy pious care employs to 
raise his mind ‘from nature up to 
nature’s God.” Dost thou tremble 
when the contagion of bodily dis- 
ease threatens his tender frame P— 
Yet dost thou shudder with a deep- 
er horror, when he is exposed to 
the more malignant poison of vice, 
impiety, and wee EN Oh! Mo- 
thers! Mothers! who forget that ye 
are Mothers! who forget that God 
will bring you to judgment, for the 
use you have made of your oppor- 
tunities of bringing up your offspring 
in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord! who forget that the im- 
mortal soul of your darling child 
may cry against you in the world 
of spirits, when, for crimes’ from 
which your bosom should have 
shielded him, he shall lift up his 
eyesin torments. Mark the conduct 
of that mother, who, while she de- 
votes her life to the welfare of her 
child, feels that she yet comes short 
of the duty which she owes him.— 
Her morning prayer, her evening 
sacrifice, ascend to the throne of 
grace for the salvation of -her off- 
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spring. Inhumble dependence on the 
dew of the divine blessing, she re- 
proves, rebukes, exhorts, instructs, 
with the dignity of a mother, and 
the meekness ofa Christian. She la- 
bours to store the susceptible heart 
of her child with the pure sources 
of consolation and peace, contained 
in the faith as itisinJesus Would 
she incite him to the cultivation of 
the holy fruits of the spirit? —They 
bloom in her walk and conversation; 
and their fragrance is dispersed ali 
around her. Would she teach him 
to use the things of this world as 
not abusing them ?—Her life is the 
most eloquent commentary on her 
doctrine. Does she incite him, by 
all the sacred motives revealed in 
the oracles of God, to be at all 
times prepared for his latter end? 
—Her dying bed shall confirm his 
faith, enliven his hope. and inflame 
his love. Fathers! Mothers! Is it 
thus with you? Do you bring up 
your children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord? Are you 
ready to render an account of your 
stewardship over the spiritual health 
of their immortal souls? Oh, that 
the grace of God might give you, 
now, while it is called to-day, to 
feel in your inmost hearts all the 
full import of a parent’s duty! 
wee 
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It is melancholy to reflect how 
small a proportion of human actions 
have their origin in the will of God; 
how slight a difference there is in 
the manner, in which the affairs of 
this world are transacted, from 
what would have been the case, 
had the word of truth never been 
given as a “lamp to our feet and a 
guide to our path.”? Let us sup- 

ose it possible, that by the mighty 
interference of that power, which 
first set in motion the wonderful 
and complicated machinery of hu- 


man will,—whatever does not re- 
ceive its momentum from above 
should be suddenly stopped; sup- 
pose God should withdraw froma 
the sons of men, at this very mo- 
ment, all the moral activity which 
does not derive its energy are his 
word and holy spirit,—and how 
many of the human race would be 
still and powerless as the grave!— 
what sudden silence would succeed 
the hum of ten thousand voices.x— 
not one of which had been vocal in 
praising God !— What complete and 
utter cessation in the business of 
life!—how many hands would be 
arrested, that were labouring for 
any thing but the glory of God,— 
and how many would stand still, 
that were not walking the way of 
hiscommandments! What crowds 
of vain and idle thoughts would be 
checked in their rapid career thro’ 
their minds—and what entire stag- 
nation would seize upon a thousand 
newly formed purposes, before they 
had begun to embody themselves in 
actiou!—In short, what a complete 
and deathlike stillness—what an 
entire cessation of activity—what 
a thorough prostration of energy 
would the issuing of such a decree, 
from Him, who sitteth in the heav- 
ens, produce among the inhabitants 
of the earth! How many of all its 
numerous tribes and kindred and 
tongues, under the inevitable seve- 
rity of such an interdict, would 
be able to go on their way, rejoicing 
in the truth? Such an event alone 
would show how little, how very 
little a part of the fair scenes which 
the face of human society presents, 
have any connection with the re- 
vealed will of God—how little of 
human activity has its birthplace 
in the skies—and how far the whole 
human race is departed from that 
righteousness, which consists of do- 
ing the will of God. By reflecting 
carefully on the proportion of hu- 
man affairs, that would still go on 
under the circumstances we have 
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been supposing, we may perceive 


just how large a part of human 
transactions is approved by Him, 
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ordination to his- will—no motive, 
which does not own allegiance. to 
his law, is allowed by him to be a 


who inhabiteth eternity. For no right ground of action. G. 
principle, which is not held in sub- 
 ——________| 
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A Sermon preached before the Board of 
Directors of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, in St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, May 13, 
1828. By J. M. Warnwaieart, D. D. 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 
Published at the request of the Board, 
J. Seymour, New York. 


In common with many others, 
we have perused with satisfaction 
and pleasure, this able, faithful, 
and truly evangelical plea for Mis- 
sions. We rejoice to meet its au- 
thor on this peculiarly Christian 

round, and hope that his success 
in this instance, will encourage 
him to be the frequent and zealous 
advocate of a cause so intimately 
connected with the best interests 
of our fellow-men, the prosperity 
of the Church and the glory of 
its Divine Head. The Christian 
Church was not formed under the 
influence of the cold, calculating 
and selfish policy of this world; but 
was designed to be governed by 
those benevolent principles which 
pervaded the whole life and charac- 
ter of Him, who **came to seek and 
to save that which was lost—not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister; 
and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” It should still maintain 
the character originally impressed 
upon it of a great Missionary asso- 
ciation; and its ministers should 
bear in mind, that they act under 
no other authority than that of the 
eommission first given to the Apos- 
tles—*‘go ye into all the world and 


preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.”’ 

Any branch of the Christian 
Church, therefore, which manifests 
no interest in the cause of missions, 
has lost its appropriate spirit, and 
failed to answer the design of its 
founder. And every minister who 
is not willing to make the sacrifi- 
ces, practice the self-denial, and 
perform the labours which are ne- 
cessary to enable him to do his part 
in the universal promulgation of 
the gospel, which is the common 
work of the ministry, has reason to 
fear that he has assumed the sacred 
office under the influence of inade- 
quate motives and principles, and 
‘srun before the Lord had sent 
him.” 

The author of the sermon before 
us, makes a more extended appli- 
cation of the principle which we 
have just advanced. He applies it, 
not as we have done, merely to 
churches and ministers, but to in- 
dividuals. He contends, and as 
we conceive, correctly, that the ex- 
istence of the spirit of missions is 
one of the most satisfactory indi- 
cations of personal piety and sound- 
ness in the faith. And that wher- 
ever this spirit is wanting, the fatal 
defect may be traced either to false 
and defective views of scriptural 
doctrine, or to an absence of sound 
religious experience. 


**Any system of professed christianity,” 
says Dr. W., ‘‘which maintains light 
opinions of human depravity, and soften- 
ed explanations of the threatenings of 
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eternal damnation, cannot be expected 
to take a deep interest in the spiritual 
condition of the human race. When we 
notice what we esteem a slight disease, 
we are not particularly anxious about the 
means of cure—our remedies are mild 
and are tardily administered, and we are 
willing to trust to the healing power of 
nature. Not so when we observe the 
syinptoms of one of those dreadful mala- 
dies which quickly send men to destruc- 
tion; then we are alarmed and in earnest, 
and ply vigorously and without cessation 
every method of arresting it, which sci- 
ence and experience can devise. Simi- 
lar to this must be the feeling of those 
who are truly engaged in the missionary 
cause. Those who entertain different 
opinions of the extent of human depravi- 
ty and its consequences, may talk about 
Missions, and attempt to excite among 
themselves some interest in their favour; 
but this is in self-defence, and because 
they are roused by the reproach of luke- 
warmness. They can have no heartfelt 
devotion to this species of Christian benevo- 
lence.”’ 

“Would we aid missions upon proper 
and efficient principles, we must aid them 
because they are means appointed by 
God for taking perishing sinners from a 
state of condemnation; for introducing the 
lost sons of Adam into the flock and fold of 
Christ; for extending the triumphs of the 
Redeemer over sin, satan, and death; and 
for peopling the mansions of the blessed 
with pure and rejoicing spirits, who might 
otherwise have been the hateful and blas- 
pheming subjects of eternal condemnation 
and misery. ‘These are the solemn and 
overwhelming considerations, which pre- 
sent the cause of missions in all its extend- 
ed importance, which connect it with the 
awful sublimities of a future world, and 
which, therefore, are best calculated to 
rouse the attention of beings acting on 
their responsibility as immortal. Those 
who have not these feelings and views, 
ean never be engaged in it, as they 
should be, heart, mind, soul, and strength. 
When mere temporal advantages are to 
be communicated to our fellow-creatures, 
and moral renovation for the purpose of 
inducing them to live with greater purity 
and dignity, ‘‘the life of to-day,” when 
these are the only motives that imp:1 us 
to the missionary cause, it will inevitably 
be pursued with the caution, the delay, 
the controlled feelings and views of a 
worldly policy. Let me know what 
opinions any set of men hold in regard to 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
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gospel of Christ, and I can almost pre- 
dict, how high the thermometer of their 
religious benevolence will rise when ap- 
plied to the atmosphere which envelopes 
the sin-darkened nations. With the true 
and faithtul missionary, the gospel does 
not seize hold upon his affections, arm 
his resolutions, sustain his self-denial, and 
animate his labours, as the gospel of 
Christ the moral teacher, Christ the au- 
thor of immortality, Christ the renovator 
of religion: No—it is Christ crucified, 
Christ the a¢.nement for his sins, Christ 
the only and tiie all-sufficient means of 
his restoration to the favour of God and 
the hope of future blessedness This is 
the saying which is worthy of all accepta- 
tion, and which he earnestly desires may 
be accepted of all. This is the gospel 
which he readily perceives was not com- 
municated for himself alone, but for eve- 
ry creature born in the same state of con- 
demnation with himself. And the grati- 
tude which he feels for his own deliver- 
ance, his present consolations and future 
hopes, while it fills his mouth with prais- 
es to God his Saviour, engages his hands 
and his heart to promote the cause which 
he knows to be dearest to that Saviour, 
for which he endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, even the salvation of the 
world.” 


In the following extract, our au- 


thor boldly avows the sentiment 
that, a want of interest in the mis- 
sionary cause, must be ascribed to 
the want of scriptural piety. 


**And we may be assured, that when 
once men can fully appreciate the advan- 
tages of the gospel of Christ to them- 
selves; when once they can say, that to 
them it is more precious than gold and 
rubies, and that all human science and 
art are vain and worthless in comparison 
with it; when once they can feel that it 
has been the means of rescuing them 
from the power of that dreadful disease 
which was palsying virtuous effort, and 
poisoning present enjoyment, and ban- 
ishing the hope of life immortal; when 
and wheresoever all this is felt and ap- 
preciated, there will be no difficulty in 
rousing and keeping in vigorous activity 
missionary benevolence. Wherever, on 
the contrary, this benevolence is not felt 
and exhibited, it is because the power of 
true religion is not experienced.” 


If the above quoted opinions be 
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founded in truth, the increasing in- 
terest which is felt in the cause of 
missions—and the large amount of 
zeal, money and talent consecrat- 
ed to its promotion, auger well 
for the orthodoxy and piety of the 
present age. He must be a very 
careless observer of events, who 
fails to perceive that the churches 
of this day have received an im- 
pulse, and are displaying an ener- 
gy connected with the spread of the 
gospel, unexampled since Apostolic 
times. The long and deathlike 
slumber has been broken—apathy 
has been succeeded by zeal—insen- 
sibility by compassion—and selfish- 
ness by benevolence. Christians 
are going back to first principles— 
learning the primitive design, and 
imbibing the primitive spirit of their 
religion. The power and influence 
of nobles—the treasures of the rich 
—the talents of the wise—the ten- 
derness and charity of females—the 
energies of manhood—the prayers 
of age and the ardour of youth, are 
about to be consecrated to this 
great work of spreading the gospel. 
The cause is gathering a strength 
which the powers of darkness will 
be incompetent to subdue, and ac- 
quiring an impetus which all the 
ignorance and superstition of the 
world will be unable to resist.— 
The King of Zion has entered 
the Gospel Chariot, and will march 
on, **conquering and to conquer,” 
till his dominion shall extend ‘from 
sea to sea, and from the river even 
unto the ends of the earth.”’ 

But while multitudes hail his 
progress, and exulting in every vic- 
tory which he acquires, utter the 
cheering shout, ‘ride on prosper- 
ously, O thou most Mighty!” we 
hear, not only the threat of defi- 
ance, and the loud clamour of op- 
position from the hosts that he is 
about to subdue—but here and 
there, the mutterings of unbelief 
and the whispers of disapproba- 
tion. arise among the columns that 
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profess to be marching in his 
train. 

Yes! objections to the missionary 
cause are still faintly uttered, like 
the last murmurs of a dying, but 
still obstinate foe, even in Chris- 
tian countries. And although our 
author says, that ‘‘argument on 
this subject was the duty of twenty 
years ago,” he yet condescends in 
a clear and forcible manner to 
answer those objections which re- 
present the work of sending the 
gospel to the ends of the earth as 
‘a quixotic enterprise,” as ‘‘im- 
practicable,” and ‘*as interfering 
with more urgent claims nearer at 
home.”? The last named objection, 
being the most plausible and influ- 
ential, is thus happily and trium- 
phantly replied to. 


‘Domestic and Foreign Missions, tho’ 
they may be distinct in name, though 
their transactions may be under the con- 
trol of different bodies of men, (and 
perhaps for their mutual benefit such a 
division of labours may be expedient, ) 
yet the cause itself is one and indivisible. 
That which makes them Foreign and 
Domestic, is the difference of our civil 
relations But what has the gospel of 
Christ to do with boundaries of kingdoms, 
or the forms of government, or differen- 
ces of language, or varieties of feature 
and complexion? The enlarged and 
generous spirit of Christian love over- 
leaps these boundaries. God, who hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, will 
the more approve our benevolence the 
more expansive it becomes, because it 
then, in some degree, resembles his own 
universal goodness. Let not any one 
imagine that he is the true and enlight- 
ened friend of Domestic Missions, while 
his affections are cold to those which 
have our distant brethren of the human 
family for their object. In our thoughts, 
our prayers, and our exertions, they are 
to be regarded as the offspring of the 
same principle, just as that is the same 
charity which gives to the destitute 
family that lives within sight of our own 
habitation, and to the unfortunate being 
plundered and wounded, and left for 
dead on the road side, whom we casually 
encounter while on a distant journey.— 
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Cc 


We could not innocently pass by the lat- 
ter with neglect, for he also is our neigh- 
bour in the view of Christian duty. 

‘‘But the plea and excuse of the spi- 
ritual destitution of our brethren at home 
returns uponus. Let us look again at 
the conduct of the Apostles in this res- 
pect. They unquestionabl« went fre- 
quently and far on Foreign Missions. — 
Will it be said that the corrupt and hard- 
ened Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem, 
the ignorant and yoke-bound slaves of 
their burdensome rites and foolisi tradi- 
tions in the regions round about, (which 
was the field of Domestic Missions to the 
Apostles,) will it be said that this field 
did not need their attention and cultiva- 
tion as much as almost any port'on of any 
nation of Christendom needs the labours 
of Christians of the present day? And 
when the Apostles knew that Jerusalem 
was to be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
and its wretched inhabitants destroyed 
or scattered abroad, might they not have 
found in the prospect of these dreadful 
visitations a powerful excuse for confin- 
ing their labours to their own brethren ? 
Yet they were not restricted by these 
views. They went forth,—quickened 
by zeal for Christ, and love for the souls 
of men,—they penetrated even to the 
ends of the earth. Or will it be argued 
that to them obstacles were less, and en- 
couragements greater than tous? Let 
us make the comparison. The inveterate 
prejudice, the narrow bigotry or high 
contempt of Mussulmen,—are these hate- 
ful qualities more prominent in them, 
than they were in Pharisaical Jews of an- 
cient times’—The mild Hindoos are in- 
telligent, are devoted to their supersti- 
tion, which is supported by antiquity, 
and defended by learning and taste; but 
are they by these circumstances placed 
farther beyond the reach of the Gospel 
than the polished and witty Greeks, or 
the dignified and philosophical Romans? 
The Indians of Western America, and the 
isles of the Pacific, are ignorant and de- 
graded; the savage hordes of Africa are 
remote and intractable; but are they less 
accessible or more barbarous than the fu- 
rious Gauls, or naked Britons, or inhos- 
pitable Scythians’—Or to coast the shores 
of the Mediterranean in frail barks with- 
out compass or chart; was this less ha- 
zardous, or an enterprise of less extent, 
than now to sail in our stately and weil 
ordered ships, guided by experienced 
skill and the certainties of science? No, 
my brethren. There is no obstacle to 
missionary cnterprise in the present day, 


which was not equally formidable to the 
Apostles and early Missionaries. There 
was no encouragement given to them 
which we do not enjoy in an equal de- 
gree. And [ will venture to add, we 
have equal advantages for bringing con- 
verts to the faith of Christ, had we but 
their zeal and devotion. They indeed 
wrought miracles, they spake with fo- 
reign tongues, they were inspired teach- 
ers: but we have the arts of civ:lization, 
which rouse the attention, and command 
the respect of the ignorant heathen like 
miracles; we have time and facilities to 
learn foreign languages, which were de- 
nied to the Apostl:s; and the preaching of 
the Gospel, if it be not from inspired lps, 
yet if these lips faithfully declare the 
truths of inspiration, the smrit of God 
will give them entrance ‘nto the heart.— 
Now, as in the davs of the Apostles, the 
Gospel grows not from the planting of 
aul, or the watering of Apollos, but be- 
cause God giveth the increase. 

“But why need fi argue these points? 
Argument was the duty of twentv vears 
ago; then was the season of doubt and 
irresolution with the timid; with the bold, 
merely the period of anticipation. At 
the present day, instead of arguing on 
general principles, we can present the 
simple and obvious demonstration. We 
have begun to find that bread which, for 
so many years, and with apparently so 
little effect, hath been cast upon the 
waters. Look at what has been accom- 
plished by the missionaries of the South 
Sea Islands. ‘‘Never,”? as competent 
and trustworthy witnesses have declared, 
‘never did the Gospel obtain a more 
complete and glorious triumph over ig- 
norance, and sensuality, and superstit.on, 
since the world began.”” Behold again 
in the east the seed which was placed 
but a few years since in the bosom of the 
earth, which Middleton cherished and 
Heber watered, and how it flourishes and 
puts forth its leaves, and yiclds its fruits, 
and how the nations begin to resort unto 
it for healing, and the ancient churches 
to revive beneath its sheltering branch- 
es. Look at this, and be no longer faith- 
less, but believing. But when we would 
point to what missionary labour has actu- 
ally accomplished, whose thoughts do 
not at once turn to trace the unostenta- 
tious but decided progress of that band 
of apostolic men, the Moravian brothets? 
We look at them and the history of their 
labours and successes with unbounded 
respect‘and admiration. Hence, we may 
derive courage the most abundant. Con- 
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sidering the difficulties that the mission 
cause has had to contend with, the luke- 
warmness of its friends, the opposition of 
its enemies, the absence of concert in its 
plans, the inexperience of its directors, 
the want of adequate preparation in its 
messengers, we cannot reasonably in- 
dulge disappointment in regard to its de- 
sired effects; we may rather wonder that 
these effects are made prominent so ear- 
ly. Under the influence of reflections 
made upon the present state of missions, 
to me it now appears that there is no 
place on this earth so remote, no people 
so barbarous, no superstition so rooted in 
the affections and prejudices of those 
who practise it, that may not at this very 
day, by the very first ship that can be 
prepared, be made the object of a suc- 
cessful missionary ‘assault. Had we the 
means and the instruments, the time is 
always ready. Itis to be wanting both 
in faith and courage to wait for political 
changes or mora! revolutions. The Gos- 
pel must make its own way, and it is able 
todoso. Ifthe true priests and levites 
will only carry the ark of the living God 
into the enemy’s land, they need not fear 
for its safety; no sacrilegious hand will 
be permitted to take hold of it for its 
destruction, and Dagon shall fall pros- 
trate before it.’’ 


No apology for the length of this 
extract will be required by those 
who give it a patient and attentive 
perusal; and we have inserted it 
with the more pleasure, from a con- 
viction that it is well adapted for 
usefulness in the existing state of 
feeling on the subject of Missions, 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

It is with a sense of shame and 
abasement, mingled, as we trust, 
with feelings of humiliation and 
penitence for our own share of the 
guilt, that we reflect upon the cul- 
pable indifference and neglect to 
the cause of missioris, manifested 
by the members of our communion. 
Holding, as we professedly do, a 
high station in the divine favour, 
and distinguished from some other 
Protestant communities by the en- 
age of peculiar privileges; we 

ave shown little gratitude for the 
former, and less zeal to extend the 
latter. The gales from heathen 
New Series, Vou. I....No. 
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lands have borne to our ears the 
cry of millions perishing for lack 
of the bread of lifes—but instead of 
responding to the call with a 
ag and liberal charity, we 
ave thrust our cold hands into our 
colder bosoms, and contented our- 
selves with saying “be ye warmed 
and be ye filled.”” We have not 
even the poor apology, of sharing 
with the rest of Christendom in the 
common guilt of gazing with cruel 
apathy upon the miseries of dying 
souls. No! while other christian 
denominations have been vigilant 
and active, we have continued to 
slumber over the appalling prospect 
of a world perishing without God 
and without hope. We have seen 
our brethren ae names, con- 
tributing of their substance ‘‘as 
God has prospered them,” to the 
good work of disseminating the gos- 
pel, while our wealth has been em- 
ployed solely for the advancement 
of our own interests or pleasures. 
We have looked on, perhaps, with 
no higher feelings than those of 
wonder and curiosity; while they 
have been planting their schools 
and churches among the savage 
tribes of our Western Continent; 
sending out pioneers of the gospel 
to explore the most promising fields 
for benevolent operations in distant 
lands—and actually planting the 
standard of the cross and preaching 
the glad tidings of redeeming love, 
in Burmah, Ceylon, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Africa, and the Islands of the 
Pacific. We have seen these move- 
ments among other American Chris- 
tians; we have heard and read of 
the good which has been achieved 
by their missionary operations;— 
but what have we done, except to 
‘sbehold and wonder?” It is true, 
that some of our clergy have occa- 
sionally preached upon the subject 
—and our people have talked about 
it. Itistrue, that in the year 1820 
our General Convention established 
a ‘Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
7.—40 
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ary Society”—-and we have been 
favoured with a periodical supply 
of reports and sermons. But what 
has been the result of all these im- 

osing movements? what has been 
the fruit of all these mighty prepa- 
rations—this attractive show?— 
We blush to reply—Nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing, in the shape of 
efficient missionary operations a- 
mong the Heathen. There was, in- 
deed, an attempt made to benefit 
the Indians at Green Bay, but it 
SS. abortive. Our army has 
een organized and marshalled—it 
has been drawn up in dignified and 
solemn array, as if ready for ac- 
tion, these seven or eight years 
past. But not a battle has been 
fought, not a captive taken, not a 
blow struck:—there has not been a 
soldier in the contemplated field of 
action—there has not been even a 
skirmish with a solitary outpost in 
the wide domain of the Prince of 
darkness. 

It is indeed true, (and we are 
thankful to God for it), that four 
or five domestic missionaries are 
employed in destitute parts of the 
United States; but can this atone 
for our practical indifference to the 
fate of the Heathen—or redeem us 
from the guilt and reproach we 
have incurred by neglecting their 
souls? 


**To aid our brethren at home, within 
the boundaries of our own country,”’ says 
Dr. W. ‘‘even Christians of moderate 
zeal and benevolence, have acknowledg- 
ed to be a duty; anda few flocks have 
been collected, and a few patches from 
the vast domains of our western country, 
have been reclaimed and cultivated for 
their sustenance. But what have we 
done abroad’ But little, and that little 
with still less effect.” 


It is with far different feelings 
from those of gratification and plea- 
sure, that we record these humiliat- 
ing and melancholy facts. It is 
not to indulge a pitiful spirit of 
fault-finding; much less to cast cen- 
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sure upon the Directors or Execu- 
tive Committee of our Missionary 
Society, (many of whom we believe 
to be deeply interested in the cause 
of Foreign Missions, and willing 
to do what they can to promote it), 
that the foregoing remarks have 
been made. But, because we 
solemnly believe, that our church 
is deeply culpable in the sight of 
God for her-past neglect of this 
cause, and cannot hope largely te 
enjoy his blessing upon her minis- 
trations and communion at home, 
till she repents of this grievous sin, 
and embarks with ardent zeal and 
abundant liberality in the holy en- 
terprise of imparting the inestima- 
ble benefits of the gospel to the 
perishing nations abroad. We lay 
not this sin to the charge of any 
body, or any party of men in the 
Church. We believe that all or- 
ders—all parties have been crimi- 
nally negligent:—and if there be 
one party professing to be more 
thoroughly convinced of the impor- 
tance of this cause than others, 
then that party has incurred a 
heavier guilt and a more tremen- 
dous responsibility. For ourselves, 
as the friends and advocates of 
Foreign Missions, we feel that we 
must largely share the blame of 
which we have spoken. We blush 
and weep that we have done so lit- 
tle for an object which we know to 
be more noble and excellent than 
any other which can awaken our in- 
terest and command our energies. 
It is with a hope of increasing our 
repentance and manifesting its sin- 
cerity, that we attempt to convince 
others of the enormity of the sin, 
and lead them to a better mind. 
But we do hope that the work of 
reformation has commenced, and 
that many Episcopalians are coming 
to a better mind. The recent ap- 
pointment of a Missionary for Li- 
beria; the issuing of quarterly mis- 
sionary papers by the executive com- 
mitte of our Society: the increased 
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attention given to the subject by 
the Editors of our periodicals; the 
publication of such a sermon as the 
one before us, at the request of the 
Board of Directors; and other facts 
which have come to our knowledge, 
lead us to hope that Dr. Wain- 
wright’s wishes were not in ad- 
vance of the truth, when he penned 
the following sentence. 


*So much has been said and written 
to encourage this holy warfare, such 
proofs of its justice and expediency have 
been advanced, and so much ground has 
actually been gained in it, that pious and 
thinking men can be indifferent no long- 
er. The animating exhortations of such 
men as the ardent Melville Horne, and 
the eloquent and benevolent Chalmers, 
the self-denying labours of the pious 
Schwartz, the zealous Buchanan, the ju- 
dicious: Middleton, the devoted and ac- 
complished Martyn, the almost perfect 
Heber; and in our own country, the co- 
gent appeals and powerful examples of 
those of other persuasions, in the pulpit 
and on missionary ground, sanctified and 
rendered efficient by the Spirit of God, 
have awakened the slumbering spirit of 
Christendom, and disturbed the long and 
disgraceful apathy of our own Church.” 


We agree with our author in the 
belief that ‘*much, very much re- 
mains to be accomplished’’—and 
shall briefly suggest the adoption of 
certain measures, which will be 
likely, under the divine blessing, 
to awaken among Episcopalians a 
stronger interest in the missionary 
cause, and to insure the following 
up of that awakened interest with 
corresponding action. 

The first measure we would re- 
commend, is, a change in the ar- 
rangements of the General Mission- 
ary Society, in relation to its Exe- 
cutive department. 

It is, we believe, a very general 
opinion among the friends of the 
Society, that its former inefficiency 
may be ascribed in a good degree, 
to serious and radical defects in its 
constitution. As some of these 
have been pointed out in other jour- 


nals, we shall not advert to them at 
present. But it appears to us that 
the capital error consists in blend- 
ing two objects, which though not 
essentially dissimilar, have separate 
claims and interests—and each of 
which is of sufficient magnitude and 
importance to command the undi- 
vided attention and concentrated 
efforts of a distinct and indepen- 
dent association. The opinion 
modestly expressed by Dr. W., 
that Domestic and Foreign Missions 
should be ‘‘under the control of 
diffrent bodies of men,” has been 
most fully and decidedly advocated 
by others. And, the conviction is 
widely spread, that nothing would 
contribute more to increase the 
missionary spirit in our church, 
than the confining of the efforts of 
the existing society to Domestic 
Missions, and the institution of 
another, upon the plan of the 
Church Missionary Society in Eng- 
land, which shall be exclusively 
devoted to the cause of Foreign 
Missions. 

If, however, there would be dan- 
ger that the forming of a new So- 
ciety would give rise to jealousies 
and heartburnings, and increase the 
dissentions which unhappily exist, 
(though we honestly confess, we 
perceive no just grounds for such 
apprehension, ) why might there not 
be such a modification of the ar- 
rangements of the General Society, 
as would conciliate the feelings, and 
meet the views of all its friends?— 
Domestic and Foreign Missions are 
not only recognized in the consti- 
tution as distinct objects, but se- 
parate funds are provided for each, 
and every subscriber has the privi- 
lege of directing to which of them 
his contributions shall be applied. 
It would, therefore, so far as we 
can perceive, be perfectly consist- 
ent with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, for the Board of Directors, at 
each Annual Meeting, to appoint 
two committees, the one to be call- 
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ed the Committee for Domestic 
Missions——and the other, the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Missions. To 
each of these committees might be 
entrusted, for the prosecution of 
their respective objects, powers and 
privileges similar to those which 
are now delegated to the Executive 
Committee. The one should have 
the disposal of the Domestic—-the 
other, of the Foreign fund;——and 
the general fund might be equally 
divided between them. Both might 
have the power of appointing agents, 
and devising other means of raising 
funds for the accomplishment of 
their respective objects. They 
might also be authorized to select 
stations, and to appoint Mission- 
aries, subject, of course, to the ap- 
probation of the Board of Directors, 
to whom they must annually report 
their proceedings. 

We cannot but think that sucha 
division of labours, as would secure 
the well-directed energies of fivo 
able committees in advancing the 
common end of the Society, would 
be decidedly preferable to the pre- 
sent plan. of distracting and weak- 
ening the efforts of one committee, 
by the multifarious and complicat- 
ed concerns of the two separate de- 

artments of labour. We hope, at 
lent, that the experiment may be 
made, unless some other plan which 

romises to be more efficient, shall, 
in the mean time, be adopted. 

Another measure which would 
have an important influence in the 
promotion of the great cause of 
Missions in our Church, is the fre- 
quent presentation of its history and 
claims to the notice of our Theolo- 
gical Students, by their instructors. 
The circumstance that, notwith- 
standing their repeated and strenu- 
ous efforts, the Directors of our So- 
ciety have been unable to find a well 
quaiified clergyman whom they 
could appoint to the Mission at 
Buenos Ayres, affords melancholy 
proof of the low state of the Mis- 


sionary spirit among our clergy- 
men and candidates for orders, in 
comparison with those of some other 
Christian denominations, who find 
no want of suitable labourers, to 
enter upon their various and dis- 
tant fields of evangelical exertions. 
Let the teachers in our Theologi- 
cal Seminaries employ more vigor- 
ous efforts in fixing the attention of 
their pupils upon the moral wants 
and miseries of the world, and the 
high ends of the office to which they 
aspires let the societies for ‘‘¢inqui+ 
ry” prosecute their objects with re- 
doubled zeal and diligence, and 
we may then expect, often to find 
among our candidates for orders, 
some holy and noble minded young 
men, who, like Parsons and Fisk, 
Martyn and Urquhart, will not en- 
dure the thought of having’ their 
usefulness circumscribed within 
the limits of a domestic parish, but 
ardently pant to enter a wide and 
hitherto unexplored field of labour, 
where they may contend with the 
prince of error — his own terri- 
tory, and “preach among the hea- 
then the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

We may.learn many important 
lessons from the experience of other 
Christian communities, who have, 
for many years, kept in successful 
opera ion, var'ous modes of commu- 
nicating information and collecting 
the necessary funds.. The same 
means which have been found ef- 
fectual in exciting and sustaining 
Missionary zeal amongst them, can- 
not fail to be useful amongst us. 

Of all the means referred to, the 
monthly concert of prayer, now so 
generally observed, has perhaps 

roved the most important and 
valuable. The cause of Missions 
is, emphatically, the cause of God; 
and to his protection and blessin 
must it be frequently commende 
by the prayers of its friends. The 
great Head of the Church must 
guide us in the selection of stations. 
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and the appointment of labourers, 
and accompany their labours with 
the power of his Spirit, or the best 
concerted schemes will fail, and the 
most brilliant talents be employed 
in vain. Those who often and ear- 
nestly pray for the spread of the 
Gospel, and the conversion of the 
heathen, cannot fail to be interest- 
ed in the Missionary cause; and 
their interest will manifest, itself 
by its fruits. Their ‘‘prayers and 
their alms,’ like ‘those of Corneli- 
us, ‘‘will go up together for a me- 
morial before God.” In the month- 
ly concerts, the associated worship- 
pers, with ‘‘strong crying and 
tears,”’ pray to him who is **able to 
save,”’ to have mercy upon a perish- 
ing world; the latest tidings from 
the Missionary stations are read to 
them—and while their hearts are 
affected by a view of guilty souls 
dying without hope on the one hand, 
and of the triumphs of redeeming 
grace on the other, they cast their 
gifts into the treasury of the Lord. 
Who that knows any thing of the 
constitution of human nature, and 
of the connexion between causes 
and effects, can fail to perceive the 
powerful influence exerted by these 
monthly associations for special 
prayer, upon the great work of ex- 
tending the Redeemer’s kingdom? 
Yet, alas! how few are the congre- 
gations, nay, how few the individu- 
als in our communion, who bear 
part with their Christian brethren in 
the delightful and holy work of be- 
sieging the throne of grace with 
supplications for mercy upon the 
perishing nations of the earth. And 
why is it thus? Have Episcopali- 
ans no compassion for souls, no 
faith in the efficacy of prayer, no 
love for the Saviour, no desire for 
the extension of his Church? Will 
it be said that no authorized forms 
ef devotion have been provided for 
such an occasion? But we may ask, 
what forms can be better adapted 
for use in a Missionary prayer 


meeting, than the ‘*Deus miserea- 
tur,” the collects for good Friday, 
and many other portions of our ad- 
mirable Liturgy, which might be 
specified? Or if a long and con- 
nected service be wanted, our Bi- 
shops have authority to supply the 
deficiency: and it may well be 
doubted, whether those Right Rev. 
Fathers could more usefully serve 
the Church at the present period, 
than by exercising the power given 
them in the Canons, in composing 
a spiritual and appropriate service 
for the use of her members in Mis- 
sionary prayer meetings. If our 
clergy and people can only be 
brought statedly and fervently to 
pray in concert and union for the 
cause of Missions, we may then 
hope to see them doing more for its 
promotion. If the spirit of suppli- 
cation **be poured upon us from on 
high,”’ we Mall then, as a commu- 
nity, be prepared to hear and profit 
by the animated exhortation with 
which Dr. Wainwright closes the 
notes to hissermon, and with which 
we shall bring to a conclusion this 
imperfect, and, we fear, tedious no- 
tice of that excellent production. 


*“Arouse then, fathers and brethren, 
ministers and people—as we are a church 
professing primitive faith and apostolic 
discipline, let us also be a church exhi- 
biting primitive zeal and apostolic devo- 
tion to evangelizing the world; and may 
Jesus our Lord and Saviour be with us— 
he hath promised solemnly and faithfully 
to be with us, ‘‘alway, even to the end 
of the world,” provided, (and let us all 
well remember the condition,) we 6o 
FORTH AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY 
CREATURE.” 


Memoirs of John Urquhart, late of the 
University of St. Andrew’s. By Wa. 
Orme. Boston: 1828. 


Were our speculations left te 
the uncertain guidance of human 
reason, there is no consideration 
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which might seemingly so much em- 
barrass the question of the moral 
government and conduct of the 
world, as the apparent unaccounta- 
bleness with which the ravages of 
death descend upon society. If 
now and then, the hoary head is 
gathered to the grave in the matu- 
rity of wisdom and of years, when 
all has been accomplished which 
seemed to be required for the per- 
fection of the individual, and Na- 
ture by gradually withdrawing the 
supplies of strength and vigour, 
gives notice that her task is done, 
and that she is now about to dismiss 
the weary, and exhausted traveller 
to his final rest; in thousands, and 
thousands of instances, are we 
left completely bewildered, when 
youth, and usefulness, and vigour 
are hurried from the scene, at the 
moment when our gaze was fixed 
upon them in earnest and admiring 
expectation. We know of no so- 
lution to which reason could assist 
us, in explaining this perplexed, 
and mobile problem. But when 
the veil is drawn aside, and the 
light of revelation falls upon the 
tomb—then are its deep and solemn 
mysteries illuminated! and Faith, 
gazes with resigned tenderness, and 
complacent hope upon its fleeting 
shadows. Thusis human life, with 
all its interests, swallowed up and 
lost in the overshadowing interests 
of eternity; and man derives all his 
consequence, and all his confidence, 
not from the relation in which he 
stands to the annihilated glories, 
and possessions of the earth, but 
from the relation which he bears to 
that Being,—from whose presence 
the heavens and the earth flee away. 
No longer do we estimate prosperi- 
ty or happiness, or life itself, by 
the fluctuating and uncertain stan- 
dard of human opinion; but that is 
the lengthened life, whose days are 
*‘crowned with mercy;” and that, 
the prosperous life, whose ‘end is 
peace.” 
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We are irresistibly carried into 
these reflections by the mournful 
story before us: for here all is real- 
ized, which could place our unas- 
sisted reasonings completely at a 
loss. Here does human life sink 
in its most ripe and promising es- 
tate, to a sudden and untimely 
grave. Here do genius, piety, and 
merit perish from. our side, at the 
very moment, when they seemed 
to be about to hang forth those pre- 
cious fruits, of which a clustering 
and gracious bloom, had given ear- 
ly and abundant promise. Here 
even the Christian, beholding the 
bereavements of the mournin 
churches is tempted to ask, **dot 
the Almighty mar his own work??? 
But we hush the rash, the presump- 
tuous suggestion in our bosoms.— 
His arm is not straitened, and in 
His sight how complete is the 
equality of all humanagencies. If 
he withdraws his aid for a moment 
the fidelity of a Peter fails, and if 
He put forthhis hand, the pure and 
soul-subduing zeal of Paul is kind- 
led in the heart which before knew 
no throb of kindness or compassion. 
So then, it is our lesson to bow 
more humbly in the dust before his 

rovidence, and to apprehend that 
it is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of Gop.— 
And doubtless under his control, 
more glorious and gracious fruits 
shall yet spring forth from the ver 

bosom of desolation, than it hath 
entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. 

Yet if every Christian principle 
forbid us to repine, there still re- 
mains a duty of a plaintive but 
pleasing character: to dwell upon 
the portrait which Heaven hath lent 
us, for a little season, of earnest 
piety, and deep devotedness, and 
consecrated talent. And surely if 
our hearts are at all open to the im- 
pone of what is lovely in the 

uman character, or if we have any 


sympathy for the tender and aftect- 
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ing movements of piety, or sensi- 
bility towards the high and earnest 
aspirations of genius, they may be 
here fully and favourably exerted. 
"rrue, it is, that Urquhart attained 
but to the dawn of manhood, and 
sank into the grave in the very bud 
of promise and anticipation: true it 
is, that his name cannot now be 
ranked with those, towards whom 
his spirit burned in pure and sacred 
emulation; the Brainerds, and 
Schwartzes, and Hebers of the cross, 
—the men who shared the suffer- 
ings. and imitated the achievements 
of their master—but long it may 
be, before we shall again record the 
history of so much warm and youth- 
ful piety; supported by so intrepid 
and discreet a spirit, and illumined 
by so high and vigorous an intel- 
lect. And our readers, who recall 
the names of White, and Spencer, 
and Durant, will agree with us in 
thinking, that whatever may have 
been lost to the world, in the fruits 
of his personal exertions, a more 
hallowed influence could scarcely 
have emanated from his matured 


character and life, than that which © 


must now forever consecrate the 
memory of the pious, the accom- 
plished, the self-devoted student. 

We shall devolve the task of de- 
scribing his literary progress upon 
those who witnessed the develope- 
ment of his talents; and it is with 
peculiar satisfaction that we quote 
the testimony of the honoured and 
distinguished individual, whose su- 
perintendance formed the chief ad- 
vantage, while his friendship con- 
stituted the highest ornament and 
er of his academic life. —“My 

rst knowledge of him,” says Dr. 
Chalmers, ‘*was as a student, in 
which capacity he far outpeered all 
his fellows; and in a class of un- 
common force and brilliancy of ta- 
lent, shone forth as a star of the 
first magnitude. The very first es- 
say which he read in the hearing of 
myself, and of his fellow students, 


placed him at the head of the class 
in point of estimation; a station 
which he supported throughout, 
and which was fully authenticated 
at the last, by the highest prize be- 
ing assigned.to him for those anony- 
mous compositions which are sub- 
mitted to my own judgment, and 
amongst which I decide the rela- 
tive, and respective merits, without 
any knowledge of their authors.— 
For several months, I only recog- 
nised him as a person of fine taste, 
and lofty intellect, which teeming 
forth, as they did, from one who 
had not yet terminated his boyhood, 
gave the indication and the promise 
of something quite superlative in 
future life. It was not till after I 
had, for a time, admired his capa- 
cities for science, that I knew him 
as the object of a far higher admi- 
ration, for his deep and devoted 
sacredness. ”” 

‘+My first acquaintance with John 
Urquhart,”’ says a fellow-student, 
‘scommenced at St. Andrew’s, in 
the winter of 1824. I had gone 
chiefly for the sake of Dr. Chal- 
mers’ lectures to that university; 
and besides my brother, was total- 
ly unacquainted with any of the 
students. The first subject given 
out as an essay to the class, was on 
the divisions of Philosophy. Not 
as yet familiar with any of my fel- 
lows, I was particularly struck, 
when one of the youngest in the 
class, with simple dignity, (though, 
as he told me afterwards, with 
great perturbation of mind) read an 
essay, which for purity of style, 
for beauty of imagery, and a mas- 
terly dalicantion of thought, ex- 
ceeded every thing we had then 
heard. Nor could I but rejoice, 
when, at the conclusion, a univer- 
sal burst of admiration (which was 
evidently participated in by the 
Professor,) proceeded from all pre- 
sent. I need only say, that his 
character, thus established, was 
maintained during the whole 
course. ”” 
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Of this extraordinary youth, the 
history is soon told. in was born 
at Perth, in the year 1808;—was 
entered at St. Andrew’s in ’22;— 
and died at the age of 18 years and 
six months. Yet the reader will 
find in these volumes a sustained 
and touching interest, which no in- 
cidents, however surprising or ro- 
mantic, could have imparted. 

At the period of his removal to 
the university, no distinct impres- 
sions of a religious nature seem to 
have taken hold upon his mind.— 
The germs of literary talent did, 
as we have seen, manifest a rich 
and vigorous existence; but the 
seincias which was finally to guide, 
control, and amplify their growth, 
had not as yet obtained a place a- 
mongst their powers. About this 

eriod, however, a discourse, de- 
ivered by Mr. Orme, seems by his 
own acknowledgment, to have first 
quickened his mind to a lively in- 
terest in the truths and duties of 
Christianity; and thenceforward his 
letters and essays glow with every 
expression of pure, simple, and 
devoted piety. From this time, his 
correspondence discloses an unceas- 
ing, but unobtrusive anxiety to ren- 
der himself useful to his fellow 
creatures, and he seems to have 
looked earnestly around, for some 
great and leading point of Christian 
charity, to which he might dedicate 
his life, and on which he might con- 
centrate the hitherto unfixed and 
vacillating energies of his intellect 
and his affections. 

Nor was he long to seek—for 
providential circumstances seem 
early to have directed his attention 
to the subject of Missions to the 
Heathen. And so strongly did 
every affection fasten itself upon 
this object, and so paramount did 
it become in his regard to every 
consideration of personal conveni- 
ence, or advantage, that, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of re- 
latives, the dissuasions of his teach- 


er, (to all of whom, the delicacy of 
his constitution seemed to present 
a formidable obstacle,) amidst all 
discouragements, and all impedi- 
ments, Tid he continue to win ’{s 
way towards this, the goal of all his 
earthly wishes, and exertions. Al- 
ready had he succeeded in gather- 
ing around hima band of youthful as- 
sociates, animated by the same spi- 
rit, and intent upon the same en- 
terprises—together with whom, he 
had formed a Missionary Society, 
and had opened a correspondence 
with the students of different semi- 
naries in Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, for the purpose of organizing a 
wider sphere of infermation, and a 
greater uniformity of action. And 
now did every moral and intellec- 
tual qualification seem to be attain- 
ed; and the objections of friends 
and relations had now begun to 
melt before his mild, but steadfast 
resolution: when the swift and un- 
expected stroke descended on his 
head, and the bright, the pious, the 
incomparable Urquhart, sank into 
the grave. 

Far be it from us to murmur at 
the dispensation, however mysteri- 
ous, or afflictive it may seem.— 
Amongst the desolations of, the 
world, it is no unusual trial of faith 
to mourn over the blighted hopes 
of moral and intellectual worth; 
but seldom, indeed, is that sorrow 
alleviated by so many reflections of 
a consolatory nature. Wehave no 
need to turn, with the Roman mo- 
ralist, to the ruins of other ages, to 
the memorials of the crushed hopes 
and blasted joys of other hearts, in 
order to derive, like him, a gloomy 
consolation from the dark histories 
of human instability.* Around the 
grave of Urquhart all is hope, and 
chastened exultation, and reveren- 


* “Hem! nos homunculi indignamur, si 
quis nostrim interiit, aut occisus est, 
quorum vita brevior esse debet, cum, 
un6 locé, tot oppidum cadavera projecta 
jaceant.”” Serv. Sulpiciue. 
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tial thankfulness. And as long as 
his memory is cherished, thither 
may the Christian return to reani- 


mate his confidence, and invigorate 
his faith. 

We have selected but one essay, 
which we present to our readers as 
an inducement to enlarge their ac- 

uaintance with a work from which 
they cannot fail to derive instruc- 
tion and delight. 


Essay on the Selfish System. 


We are told of the Emperor Nero, 
among his other unnatural actions, that 
no sooner was his appetite so satiated 
with one course of gluttony, as to refuse 
more food, than he again fitted himself in 
a most revolting manner for renewing the 
round of sensual gratification. Ofanother 
individual, we are told that such was his 
dread of future disease and death, that he 
sat continually in one scale of a balance, 
with a counterpoise in the other, and that 
it was his constant employment to watch 
the deflections of the beam, and most stu- 
diously to preserve the equality of the 
balance, so that he never took food till 
his own scale ascended, and stopped eat- 
ing as soon as the equilibrium was restor- 
ed. As the motives which induced each 
of these individuals to take food, are evi- 
dently very different from each other, so 
are the motives of both strikingly differ- 
ent from those which, in this matter, ac- 
tuate the great mass of mankind. Of the 
first individual we would say, that plea- 
sure was his object, and that he took food 
merely as a means of obtaining this plea- 
sure. With regard to the second again, 
we would say that it was self-love that 
dictated his extraordinary conduct; that 
he took food, not like the other, for the 
sake of gratifying his palate, but purely 
from a consideration of the posterior ad- 
vantages which would thence accrue to 
him. With the great mass of mankind, 
again we would say, that hunger is the 
primary and ruling incitement, that they 
eat not in general to gratify their palate, 
and far less from a consideration of any 
posterior advantage; but chiefly for the 
purpose of satisfying their appetite.— 
Food is not used by them as the mere 
means of obtaining something else, it is 
itself the primary and terminating object 
of their desire. 

From these familiar illustrations, we 
think we may discover the difference be- 

-tween self-love, and the more special af- 
New Serigss, Vou. L.....No. 


fections of our nature. The chief dis- 
tinction seems to be, that the latter ter- 
minate in some external object, while the 
former uses that object as a means of pro-~ 
moting some plan of future interest. Of 
all the characters we have mentioned, 
only one seems to have been actuated by 
self-love, he who took food from a sense 
of the beneficial effects which would fol- 
low. It may be thought that Nero too, 
was actuated by selfishness, in as much 
as he used the food as a means of obtain- 
ing something else; but, on a close ex- 
amination, we shall find that it was not 
the love of self, but the love of pleasure, 
which was his actuating motive; that if 
he had had any regard to self-interest, 
his conduct would have been altogether 
different: that he was, in fact, pursuing 
a line of conduct in direct opposition to 
all that self-love would dictate. We may 
here just remark by the way, the wisdom 
displayed in this constitution of our ani- 
mal frame. Our Creator has not left us 
to discover that without being invigor- 
ated by food, and refreshed by sleep, our 
bodies could not long subsist; and thus, 
from a principle of self-love to attend to 
the taking of food and repose, as duties 
which it was necessary to perform, in or- 
der to self-preservation: but he has en- 
dowed us with special affections; with a 
desire for food and sleep when the body 
requires them: just as he has given us a 
sense of injury, and a feeling of resent- 
ment, to preserve us from the injustice 
of our fellow-men. 


Now in morals there are facts analogous 
to those which we have just mentioned, 
with regard to our animal frame. As 
there is a desire for food altogether apart 
from any future consequences; and as 
there is a more immediate pleasure, and 
a more remote advantage which attend 
the satisfying of this desire,—so is there 
a motive to the performance of a virtuous 
action, altogether for its own sake, and 
apart from all its consequences; and there 
is also a more immediate pleasure, and a 
more remote happiness attending the per- 
formance of such an action. As it has 
appeared that there are different motives 
which may induce us to take food, so are 
there different motives which may urge 
us to the performance of a virtuous deed. 
The abettors of the selfish system seem to 
have erred in confounding these toge- 
ther, or rather in making the one motive 
of selfishness swallow up the rest. 

It may be true that much of the seem- 
ing virtue of our world must be put to 
the account of selfishness; and much of it 
7 41 
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too, to the account of sentimentalism; 
and yet, is it true, that virtue may be fol- 
lowed for her own sake; that she has a 
native grace and attraction of her own al- 
together, independent of the pleasure 
and the happiness which follow in her 
train. 

In the illustration which we took from 
our animal nature, we felt it difficult to 
adduce a solitary instance where selfish- 
ness was the actuating motive; and there 
one would think it impossible to con- 
found, unless designedly, self-love, with 
the more special affections; but in the 
moral world, alas, the case is different. 
Here are thousands who perform virtuous 
actions, altogether from selfish motives, 
for one that follows virtue for her own 
sake. And when we find that many 
seem virtuous in their outward conduct, 
who care not to swerve from the path of 
rectitude, if they can but do it unobserv- 
ed;—that the merchant who would shud- 
der at the thought of forgery, or any such 
gross and palpable crime, can yet in his 
every day transactions, impose on those 
he deals with, and indulge in a thousand 
little and unperceived deceits; and when 
we find that this is a true delineation of 
the moral character, not of one in a city, 
or even one in a family, but of the great 
bulk of our species,—need we wonder 
that, from such a view of human nature, 
some should have come to the conclusion 
that all virtue is the result of selfishness, or 
rather that there is no true virtue at all. 

But all this is easily accounted for by 
the fact, thata blight hath corrupted the 
moral scenery of our world; and it just 
tallies with what we are told in the book 
of revelation, of the total depravity of our 
whole race. 

If, then, there were a system which 
professed to be able to renew our nature, 
and to restore us to our original purity, 
we should most confidently expect that 
the disciples of such a system should fol- 
low virtue, not from any selfish principle, 
but simply and solely for her own sake. 
There is such a system, by which these 
expectations have been fully realized,— 
even the system of evangelical Christiani- 
ty. We know that it has been asserted, 
that here too, self-love is the actuating 
motive; that the disciples of this system 
are influenced in their conduct by the 
hope of reward, and the fear of punish- 
ment; but if we rightly understand this 
system, the assertion is most false. It is 


true, that the evangelical system makes 
its first appeal to our self-love, or other- 
wise it could not have been adapted to 
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depraved and selfish creatures; but it is 
equally true, that the virtue to which it 
leads, is of the most pure and disinterest- 
ed nature The way in which this is ac- 
complished, is, we think, well illustrated, 
in the case of that young man who was 
couched for a cataract in the beginning 
of the last century, and whose case so 
much interested the philosophers of Eu- 
rope. To induce him to submit to the 
operation, his friends told him of the love- 
liness of scenery, and of the pleasure to 
be derived from gazing on beautiful ob- 
jects. Such reasoning had no effect,— 
he could form no conception of beauty; 
they were in fact addressing a special af- 
fection which did not exist. An appeal 
was made to his self-love, he was told of 
the advantages to be derived from read- 
ing, and this, we are told, proved effect- 
ual. And thus it is, that the gospel ad- 
dresses itself to man. It might tell him 
of the loveliness of virtue, and the de- 
formity of vice; and well do we know 
that such reasoning would prove utterly 
powerless. ‘True, he has a faculty for 
perceiving moral beauty, just as the blind 
man has an eye; but as in his case, too, 
there is a thick film spread over it. True, 
the most depraved of our race can dis- 
tinguish virtue from vice, and perceive 
a rightness in the one, and a wrongness 
in the other, just as many blind people 
can tell the light from the darkness; but 
just as they cannot perceive that harmo- 
nious variety of colour and shade which 
constitutes the loveliness of natural sce- 
nery, so cannot the unrenewed mind per- 
ceive that which is so emphatically term- 
ed the beauty of holiness. The same ap- 
peal which proved effectual in the case 
of him who was blind, is also effectual in 
the case of fallen man,—an appeal to 
self-love. The Bible can tell him of the 
future punishment of sin, and to the 
whispers of his own conscience it can 
add the voice of its authority, in telling 
him that he is a sinner:—it can con- 
strain him to cry out, ‘What shall 1 do 
to be saved ?” and to such a question it 
can give a most satisfactory answer. If 
he is thus led to accept of its terms, he 
no sooner does so, than the film which 
obscured his moral vision is removed. He 
is now in some degree restored to the 
lost image of the Godhead, and can there- 
fore perceive an independent beauty in 
virtue, and an independent deformity in 
vice. Itis not now, we conceive, from 
the hope of heaven, or the fear of hell, 
that he is virtuous;—it is because he loves 
holiness, that he follows after it;—it is 
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because he hates sin, that he flees from 
it;—his attachment to the one, and his 
recoil from the other, will still continue 
to strengthen: and even now, all weak 
and imperfect as they are, do they pro- 
ceed from a principle similar to that 
which determines the choice of Deity 
himself 

Little do they understand the evangeli- 
cal system, who urge against it the plea 
that the virtue of its disciples is a virtue 
of selfishness. So far is this from being 
the case, that let but self-love be the 
principle that regulates our conduct,—let 
but the hope of reward, and the fear of 
punishment, be all that prompts us to 
virtue, and the reward itself will never 
follow. Some there have been, who, 
from this principle, have refrained from 
many of the vices, and even from many 
of the innocent enjoyments of life;—who 
have been ingenious in inventing self- 
torments here, that they might escape 
eternal punishment hereafter; but vet, is 
the character of such virtue, and the final 
judgment which shall be passed upon it, 
most truly described by the poet, when 
he exclaims, 
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‘What is all righteousness that men devise? 

What,—but a sordid bargain for the 
skies ? 

But Christ as soon would abdicate his 
own, { throne.’ 

As stoop from heaven to sell the proud a 


Upon this specimen we rely, to 
justify our encomiums, unqualified 
as they have been, in the view of 
our readers.  [t is possible that the 
extreme youth of the author, may 
have wrought somewhat upon our 
partiality—yet, on reflection, we 
know not what we could deduct 
from the estimate we have formed 
of his taste, his talents, or his pie- 
ty. These, combined with the cir- 
cumstances of his life, and death 
surround his character with such 
sacred and engaging lustre, that 
we could not forgive ourselves had 
we not, on this occasion, sunk the 
office of the critic, in that of the 
encomiast. 


é 





Witevary and Philosophical Kutelligence. 


Periodical Press of the United States.—_ 


The Traveller and Monthly Gazetteer, 
published at Philadelphia, contains in the 
Jast number a list of the Magazines and 
Newspapers in the United States. The 
list gives, 827 Thisnumber, it is presum- 
ed, is considerably less than the whole. 
Of these 827, 29 are in Maine; 78 in Mas- 
sachusetts; 17 in New-Hampshire; 21 in 
Vermont; 11 in Rhode-Island; 26 in Con- 
necticut; 161 in New-York; 22 in New- 
Jersey; 185 in Pennsylvania, of which 22 
are in German; 4 in Delaware; 32 in 
Maryland, one of which is in German; 
9 in the District of Columbia; 34 in Vir- 
ginia, and ‘‘a few others not received;” 
15 in North Carolina; 16 in South Caro- 
lina; 13 in Georgia; 2 in Florida Territo- 
ry; 10 in Alabama; 10 in Louisiana; 8 in 
Tennessee; 23 in Kentucky; 66 in Ohio; 
16 in Indiana; 2 in Michigan; 4 in Illinois; 
6 in Missouri; 7 in Mississippi; 1 in Ark- 
ansas Territory; and 1 in the Cherokee 
Nation. 

The daily papers are about 50. There 
are some small errors in the list. One 
occurs in respect to the Christian Specta- 
tor, which is erroneously stated to be 





published by N. Whiting. But perfect 
accuracy in such an undertaking is not 
easily attained.—The Traveller deserves 
patronage. 

Mr. Behr, well known as an importer 
and seller of foreign books at New York, 
has just issued the first number of a new 
journal—new, at least, in this country.— 
It is called Bebliographie Francaise, and 
is, in fact, a catalogue of the various lit- 
erary productions of France, Germany, 
&c., with the prices thereof, the best edi- 
tions, and occasionally a brief notice of 
the contents of the works named. 


**A late writer in the London Quarter- 
ly Review has permitted himself to say, 
that the original establishment of the U. 
States, and that of the Colony of Botany 
Bay, were pretty nearly modelled on the 
sane plan. The meaning of this slander- 
ous insinuation is, that the United States 
were settled by deported convicts, in like 
manner as New South Wales has been 
settled by felons, whose punishment by 
death has been commuted into transpor- 
tation. It is, doubtless, true, that, at one 
period, the English Government was in 
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the habit of condemning: to hard labour, 
as servants, in the colonies, a portion of 
those who had received the sentence of 
the law. If this practice makes it proper 
to compare America with Botany Bay, 
the same comparison might be made of 
England herself, before the practice of 
transportation began, and even now; in- 
asmuch as a large portion of her convicts 
are held to labour within her own bosom. 
In one sense, indeed, we might doubt 
whether the allegation were more of a 
reproach or acompliment. During the 
time that the colonization of America was 
going on the most rapidly, the best citi- 
zens of England—if it be any part of 
good citizenship to resist oppression— 
were immured in her prisons of State, or 
lying at the mercy of the law. 

‘Such were the convicts by which 
America was settled. Men convicted of 
fearing God more than they feared man; 
of sacrificing property, ease, and all the 
comforts of life, to a sense of duty, and 
the dictates of conscience—men convict- 
ed of pure lives, brave hearts, and simple 
myznners. ‘Ihe enterprise was led by Ra- 
Jeigh, the chivalrous convict, who unfor- 
tunately believed that his Royal master 
had the heart ofa man, and would not let 
a sentence of death, which had slumber- 
ed for sixteen years, revive and take ef- 
fect, after so long an interval of employ- 
ment and favour. But nullum tempus 
occurrit regi. ‘The felons who followed 
next were tl.e heroic and long-suffering 
church of Robinson, at Leyden—Carver, 
Brewster, Bradford, and their pious asso- 
ciates, convicted of worshipping God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscien- 
ces, and of giving up all—country, pro- 
perty, and the tombs of their fathers— 
that they might do so unmolested. Not 
content with having driven the Puritans 
from her soil, England next enacted, or 
put in force, the oppressive laws, which 
colonized Maryland with Catholics, and 
Pennsylvania with Quakers. Nor was it 
long before the American plantations 
were recruited by the Germans, convict- 
ed of inhabiting the Palitanate, when the 
merciless armies of Louis XIV. were turn- 
ed into that devoted region; and by the 
Huguenots, convicted of holding what 
they deemed the simple truth of Chris- 
tianity, when it pleased the mistress of 
Louis XIV, to be very zealous for the 
Catholic faith. ‘These were followed in 
the next age by the Highlanders, con- 
victed of loyalty to their hereditary 
prince, on the plains of Culloden; and 
the Irish, convicted cf supporting the 


rights of their country, against an op- 
pressive external power. Such are the 
convicts by whom America was settled. 
‘‘In this way, whatsoever was really 
valuable in European character—the re- 
solute industry of one nation, the inven- 
tive skill and curious arts of another, the 
lofty enterprise of another—the courage, 
conscience, principle, self-denial of all, 
were winnowed out by the policy of the 
prevailing Governments, little knowing 
what they did, as a precious seed, where- 
with to plant the soil of America.” 
[Evereti’s Oration. 


New PUBLICATIONS. 

American Medical Biography, or Me- 
moirs of Eminent Physicians, who have 
flourished in America By James Thatch- 
er, M. D. Boston. Richardson & Lord.— 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, con- 
taining proof that he is the Author of Ju- 
nius. By John A. Graham. New York. 

A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. By Washington 
Irving. New York. G. & C. Carvill— 
S vols. 8vo, 

Memoirs of Miss Elizabeth I. Drysdale. 
By the Author of Triumphs of Religion. 
Charleston. 

A Brief Outline of the Mode of Instruc- 


tion, pursued by the Rev. J_ M. Mason, 


in the Theological Seminary in the City 
of New York. By a Student of said 
Seminary. New York. J- P. Haven. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Venders and Purchasers of Estates. By 
E. B. Sugden, Esq. From the last Lon- 
don .edition, with Notes and References 
to American Decisions. By Thomas 
Huttington. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Epis- 
copal Missionary Society at the Annual 
Meeting held in St. Paul’s Church. Bos- 
ton. pp. 24. 

First Annual Report of the American 
Temperance Society. Andover. Print- 
ed by Flagg and Gould. 8vo. pp. 68. 

A Tribute to the Memory of De Witt 
Clinton. Albany. 12mo. 

Freemasonry; its Pretensions exposed 
in faithful Extracts from its Standard Au- 
thors. By a Master Mason. New York. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 306. 

The Legendary; consisting of Original 
Pieces in Prose and Verse. Edited by 
N. P. Willis. Boston. S. G. Goodrich. 
12mo. pp. 286. 

A Greek Lexicon, adapted to the New 
Testament, with English Definitions. By 
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Samuel C. Loveland. Woodstock. Da- 
vid Watson, Printer. 18mo. pp. 376. 

Love of Admiration, or Mary’s Visit to 
B.; a Moral Tale. By a Lady. New 
Haven. A. H. Maltby. 18mce. pp. 160. 

Moral Lessons in Verse, compiled by 
the Editor of the Juvenile Miscellany.— 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 18mo. 
pp. 64. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion ona 
new and original Plan, being an appeal 
to Deists on their own Principles of Ar- 
gument. Philadelphia. McCarty & Da- 
vis. 18mo. pp. 130. 

Etchings from the Religious World.— 
By the late F. Chariton Henry, D. D.— 
Charleston. 8vo. pp. 215. 

An Essay upon the Influence of the 
Imagination upon the Nervous System, 
contributing to a False Hope in Religion. 
By the Rev. E. Powars, of Haverhill. 

Death, Judgment, and Eternity; a 
Sermon preached at St. Paul’s Chapel, in 
the City of New York. April 9, 1828.— 
By J. F. Schroder, A. M. New York. 


Sermons on Important subjects. By 
the late Rev. Samuel Davies, A. M. New 
York. J. & J. Harper. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Review of a Sermon entitled ‘the 
Christian Bishop approving himself unto 
God,’ preached by Bishop Hobart at the 
Consecration of the Rev. H. U Under- 
donk, D.D. By the Rev. W. Wisner. 
Ithaca. 8vo. pp. 32. 

A Liturgy for the use of the Church at 
King’s Chapel, Boston. Third edition, 
with Alterations and Additions. Boston. 
8vo. pp. 368. 

A Plea for Missions; a Sermon deliver- 
ed before the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Philadelphia, May 13, 1828. By J.M. 
Wainwright, Lb. D. 

Death's Doings, consisting of numer- 
ous Compositions in Prose and Verse, in- 
tended as Illustrations of thirty Copper 
Plate Engravings, designed and etched 
by R. Dagley. From the second Lon- 
don edition. Boston. Charles Ewer. 8vo. 





Religious Xntelligence. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


‘The following sums of money have been 

received since the last report: 
From Rev. W. D. Addison, Ag’t. $84 19 
Additional from Aux. Soc. Culpep- 

per co. Va. by Rev. E. R. Lippitt, 5 
Rev. Mr. Drain, annual subscrip- 

tion, by Rev. Wm. Jackson, .... 1 
Female Aux. Society of Beaufort, 

So. Car. by Kev. Wm. Hawley, 70 

C. Pace, Treasurer. 


ET 
—— 


NEW CHURCH. 


fhe corner stone of Christ Church, 
Winchester, Frederick county, Virginia, 
was laid on the 24th June with imposing 
solemnities. Prayers were read in the 
Presbyterian Church by the Rev. Alex. 
Jones, of Charlestown, and an eloquent 
discourse delivered by the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, of Leesburg, from Isaiah ii. 2. 
And it shall come to pass in the last days 
that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills. Anap- 
propriate address was delivered on the 
occasion by the Rector, the Rey. Joannes 
K.. Jackson. 


In the box were contained, the Holy 
Bible; the Book of Common Prayer; an 
account of the succession of American 
Bishops, and the date and place of their 
consecration; a list of the Episcopal Cler- 
gy of the several dioceses of the United 
States; Constitution of the Church, &c. 

The old Church was found to be too 
small for the present flourishing congre- 
gation. 


THE CHEROKEE NATION 
Has adopted a constitution, after the 
model of the United States. It is believ- 
ed that no more of these people can be 
induced to emigrate to the lands provided 
for them west of the Mississippi. 





A BRIGHT EXAMPLE. 


At a meeting of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, in the city of New-York, on the 
evening of the 21st April, it was unani- 
mously resolved— 

1. That in view of the wants of our 
own country and the world, this church 
pledge themselves te bring forward into 
the Christian ministry thirty young men, 
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at the rate of seventy-five dollars a year; 
the young men to be selected and educa- 
ted by the Presbyterian Branch of the A- 
merican Education Society, in accordance 
with the principles adopted by said Soci- 
ety and its Branches. 

2. That the funds for this object be 
raised from the voluntary subscriptions of 
individuals; from collections at the week- 
ly lecture and monthly prayer meeting, 
and from an annual collection in the con- 
gregation on some convenient Lord’s day. 

3. That two committees be appointed 
to carry into effect so much of the pre- 
ceding resolution as relates to the sub- 
scription of individuals—one from the 
gentlemen and another from the ladies— 
who shall perform the duty contemplated 
at any time previous to the first of May, 
1829, Attest, 

GarvineR Sprine, Pastor. 


VERMONT CONVENTION. 


{We are indebted for the following con- 
vention notices to the Episcopal Register, 
Church Register, and Epis. Watchman. ] 

The annual meeting of the Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of Vermont, assembled in St. 
James’ Church, Woodstock, at 9 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning the 28th of May. 
8 Clergymen and 17 Lay Delegates were 
present. 

In the absence of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Griswold, the Rev. A. Bronson was cho- 
sen President. The Rev. Joel Clap was 
re-elected Secretary. 

On report of the Committee appointed 
to take into consideration the expedien- 
cy of a nissoLtuTion of the convENTION 
of the srare with the Eastern Diocess, 
it was 

Resolved, That the further considera- 
tion of this subject be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Report of the Standing Commitice.— 
The Standing Committee to whom was 
referred a Communication from the Sec- 
retary of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies of the General Convention, re- 
lating to certain proposed alterations in 
the Liturgy, recommend the following 
resolutions to be adopted by this Con- 
vention: 

Resolved, That this Convention are 
convinced of the expediency of making 
some alterations in the Liturgy of the 
Church, and especially of shortening the 
Morning service; but the proffered a- 
mendments, taken together, are not 
such as they think best calculated to ef- 


Vermont, . Jersey, & NM. Carolina Conventions. 
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fect the desired object. They would, 
however, express the opinion, that the 
proposed form of a preface to the « on- 
firmation office is preferable to the one 
now in use; and if it may be acted upon 
by itself, they would recommend its 
adoption. 

Standing Committee—Rev. Abraham 
Bronson, Kev. Benj. B. Smith, Rev. Joel 
Clap, Rev. Carlton Chase, Rev. S. B. 
Shaw. 


—_—_—_——- 


NEW JERSEY CONVENTION. 


The Convention of New Jersey met on 
Wednesday,28th of May, at Burlington. 
There was present, the bishop, and nine 
presbyters. Thirteen parishes were re- 
presented. Morning prayer was read by 
the Rev. C. Dunn, and the Sermon 
preached by the Rev. J. M. Ward. The 
Rev. J. Croes, Jr. was appointed Secreta- 
ry. The Bishop, in his address, reported 
twenty-two confirmations during the past 
year. Two clergymen have left the dio- 
cess. The aggregate of the parochial 
reports was nearly as follows:—Commu- 
nicants, five hundred and sixty-seven— 
baptisms, one hundred and forty-eight— 
families, sixe hundred and eighty-four— 
funerals, forty-nine—Sunday Scholars, 
one hundred and sixty-six. 

A Committee reported a constitution 
for a diocesan Sunday School Union, 
which, after some discussion, was refer- 
red to the next Convention, and some 
resolutions adopted, approving the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Union, and recom- 
mending the Sunday Schools of the dio- 
cess to unite with it. 

The Convention unanimously passed 
the following resolution. Resolved, 
that this Convention highly approve the 
objects and designs of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and recom- 
mend it to the attention and patronage 
of the members of the church in this dio- 
cess.” 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The Convention of North Carolina, 
says a Fayetteville paper, met in this 
place, on Thursday, 22d ult. and adjourn- 
ed on Monday evening. The Bishop, 
with most of the clergy and a due pro- 
portion of the laity attended. There was 
divine service and a sermon twice a day 
during the Convention. On Saturday, 
the right of confirmation was administer- 
ed, and on Sunday about a hundred reci- 
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pients partook of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. 
= 


CONVENTION OF CONNECTICUT. 


The Conventicn of the Episcopal 
Church in this diocess assembled at Nor- 
walk on Wednesday the 4th inst. Morn- 
ing prayer was conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Croswell, and a highly appropriate 
and impressive discourse delivered by 
the Bishop. Before entering on the usual 
business of the Convention, confirmation 
was administered and an ordination held. 

It appears that the clergy have nearly 
doubled in numbers within the last ten 
years; and that their labours have been 
blessed in proportion to their diligence 
and devotedness to the duties of their 
calling. The practice of holding weck- 
day lectures and evening services, and of 
establishing and superintending Bible 
and Liturgy classes is extending; and 
abundant evidences are manifested a- 
mong them of their disposition to obey 
the injunction to ‘‘be instant in season, 
out of season,” and to *‘reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine.”” They already begin to experi- 
ence a rich reward in the flourishing 
state of their cures; while a still richer 
recompense, we doubt not, awaits them 
hereafter. 

We rejoice to state that in no previous 
Convention has a spirit of greater Chris- 
tian harmony prevailed; and though it 
was less full than usual on account of the 
unfavourable state of the weather, the 
business was entered into and despatch- 
ed with exemplary spirit and prompti- 
tude. The Convention adjourned on 
Thursday, about four o’clock P. M. 


GEORGIA CONVENTION. 


The Convention of Georgia assembled 
on the 15th of April, and elected the 
Rev. Edward Neufville, President, and 
Mr. John F. Lloyd, Secretary. 

As a testimonial of respect to the mem- 
ory of the late Rev. Abiel Carter, Rector 
of Christ Church, Savannah: it was on 
motion Fesolved, that the Delegates com- 
posing the present Convention, for them- 
selves, and in behalf of the Churches 
which they represent, do, with the most 
heartfelt sorrow, deplore the loss of the 
Rev. Mr. Carter, whose temporal proba- 
tion was a practical illustration of zealous 
and evangelical devotedness to the 
Church, which permitted him not even 


to count life itself too dear a sacrifice to 
the advancement of the religion of Christ, 
and the labours which the interest of his 
kingdom demanded. 

The Rev. Edward Neufville, Rector of 


Christ Church, Savannah, reports 24 bap- ~ 


tisms, 40 funerals, and 170 communi- 
cants. The condition of the church is 
flourishing. A Bible class has been held 
and numerously attended. About $100 
have been raised by the Female Missiona- 
ry Society. ‘The Sunday School con- 
tains 11 teachers, and 95 scholars, exclu- 
sive of a coloured school of 40. 

The Rev. Hugh Smith, Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Augusta, reports 14 bap- 
tisms; 15 funerals; new communicants 
19, whole number, 70. The Church has 
been relieved of all pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, by three gentlemen, who liberal- 
ly contributed $1100 each for that pur- 
pose. A Sunday School, and Female 
Bible Class are in operation, which last, 
though its members have not been nume- 
rous, has prompted much patient atten- 
tion to the scriptures of truth, not with- 
out the happiest results. A visible and 
gratifying increase in the stated number 
of attendants has been noticed during 
the past year. 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES. 


The Rev. Joseph H. Coit, of Vermont, 
to be minister of Trinity Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

The Rev. John West, minister of St. 
John’s Church, Phillipsburgh, Westches- 
ter county, (N. Y.) has accepted an in- 
vitation to take charge of the united 
churches of St. Thomas, Taunton, and 
Trinity, Bridgwater, (Mass. ) 

Ordination. —On the 10th ult. at Paw- 
tucket, in the State of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Norris M. Jones, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, was admitted to the order of Dea- 
cons, in the Episcopal Church, by the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, D. D. 
Bishop of the Eastern Diocess. 





EPISCOPAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 


We attended the public meeting of this 
Society in St. Paul’s Church in this city, 
[Boston] and were much gratified with the 
spirit of Christian zeal and Missionary 
enterprise which was manifest. After 
the Report was read by the Secretary, 
Addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Morss 
of Newburyport, E. A. Newton, Esq. of 
Pittsfield, and Rey. Mr. Doane, Assistant 
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Minister of Trinity Church. From the 
ardour of these addresses we augur a new 
era in the Episcopal Church of Massa- 
chusetts, highly auspicious to the cause 
of our adorable RepgEemer. It appears 
that three objects are particularly con- 
templated by the Society the present 
year, viz. the establishment of a new 
Church in Springfield, another in Pitts- 
field, and the strenghtening of the an- 
cient Church in Cambridge. We fully 
unite with the gentlemen who spoke in 
considering the latter object as one of 
great importance; we wonder it should 
have been so long neglected, and we say 
to a communion so able as the Episcopal 
Church, ‘*What thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might.’ 

Since writing the above, we have 
learnt, that the Meeting of the Society 
did not end in words only. After the 
close of the public services, the Society 
opened a subscription with a view of 
raising $2000, to accomplish the objects 
contemplated, which was headed by one 
of the gentlemen who addressed the meet- 
ing, with one hundred dollars, followed 
by others in smaller sums, and sanguine 
hopes are entertained that the contem- 
plated sum will be raised.—[ Boston Rec. 


—— 


FOREIGN. 
PALESTINE MISSION. 


The Missionaries in Palestine, on the 
arrival of the news of the battle of Nava- 
rino, were exposed to great danger from 
the fury of the exasperated Turks. They 
secreted themselves in different places 
during the first alarm, and received as- 
surance from the British Ambassador and 
Admiral, that in case of war they should 
not be fergotten 

A letter from Mr. H. Hallock, dat- 
ed Malta, (Mediterranean,) May 16, 1828, 
says, ‘*Mr. Jowett and family left here 
about a month since, for England. They 
will probably return after a year or two. 
Mr. Brewer is now in the quarantine har- 
bour, and will leave in a few hours for 
America. Mr. Temple is every day ex- 
pecting Mr. Smith, on whose arrival, he 
will take the first opportunity to embark 
for Aimerica.” 

It seems from further intelligence, that 
Mr. Brewer came passenger in the vessel 
which brought this letter. 

These sudden movements arise from 
the d'sturbed state of the countries where 
the missionaries are located. Further 
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particulars will doubtless be made known 
ere long. 


AFRICA. 


The following remarks are froma work 
published by the Rev. Dr. John Philip, 
Superintendant of the Missions of the 
London Missionary Society at the Cape 
of Good Hope. The subject is one, we 
believe, on which the American public 
is not generally informed, in consequence 
of the secrecy observed by English wri- 
ters with regard to this subject, since the 
Cape passed from the hands of the Dutch. 

“In my late journey into the interior,’’ 
says Dr. Philip, ‘in 1825, at the last 
farm-house on the former boundary line 
of the colony, by Plettenberg’s beacon, 
I met with a farmer apparently not more 
than sixty years of age, who informed me 
that he had been on forty-five comman- 
does against the Bushmen. On his first 
going on commando, he was nineteen 
years of age. He then resided on the 
Hex river, in the district of Stellenbosch. 
Having remarked to him, that he must 
have shot many hundreds of Bushmen in 
all these commandoes, he was sensibly 
agitated, and replied, ‘Yes, sir, that was 
not good; but I was obliged to obey the 
commands of the field-cornets.? The 
first commando this boor had been en- 
gaged in, having been in 1784, eleven 
years only before the colony fell into the 
hands of the English, it is obvious, that 
the greater proportion of these forty-five 
commandoes must have taken place un- 
der the English Government. Command- 
ant Nel stated to Mr. Thompson, that 
within the last thirty-two years, (a num- 
ber which carries us back to a still later 
period, and to within two years of our 
taking possession of the Cape,) he had 
been on thirty commandoes, Whatever 
may be said, ona comparative view, of 
English and Dutch humanity, it is evi- 
dent, that the mass of evil brought’upon 
the wretched Bushmen is greater under 
the English Government than under the 
Dutch. 

“‘Forcibly dispossessed of their coun- 
try, or, at least, the only valuable parts 
of it, and of the game on which they sub- 
sisted, were the conduct of the colonists 
towards them ever so mild, little would 
remain for them but starvation. But, as 
the colonists are solely intent upon their 
slavery or their destruction, the distribu- 
tion of the former through their country 
must give them, almost without the aid 
of commandoes, tenfold greater facilities. 
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Besides the commando.system, which has 

been revived, the Bushmen that escaped 

were treated as outlaws, and were either 

driven from their native soil, o» seized 

by the farmers. The whole of their 

country to the north-east, (the only fer- 

tile part,) from the former borders to the 

great Orange river, has been measured 

out by the Colonial Government to the 

new proprietors; and every Bushman who 

has survived the means taken to clear 

the country, and who is not in the ser- 
vice of tie farmers, exists by sufferance 

only in a fugitive state. This fact is suffi- 
cient to show the grounds why the mis- 

sions were abolished. The plan could 

not have been executed while the mis- 

sions existed; and the lights were put 
out, that what could not bear the eye of 
a witness, might be perpetrated in the 
dark. The evils heaped upon the Bush- 
men have, therefore, been much greater 
under the English Government, than un- 
der the Dutch. The colonists have, since 
that period, prodigiously increased; they 
are not now at a distance from the Bush- 
men, but press upon their habitations; 
and the much more extended frontier 
presents more numerous points of attack. 
These circumstances, together with the 
high price of slaves, and their scarcity, 
from being divided among an increased 
white population, have greatly accelerat- 
ed the work of extermination. The dif- 
ference between the former and the pre- 
sent state of their country, is the differ- 
ence between a country occasionally in- 
vaded by an enemy, and that country 
with all its forts, castles, and fenced ci- 
ties in the possession of that enemy. Un- 
der the old system, the enemy came ut 
particular seasons only, and the Bushmen 
were warned of theirapproach, and could 
shun them; but their enemies now cover 
every part of their country, and have left 
them the means neither of defence nor of 
concealment.” Vol. Il. p. 45—47. 

In a subsequent part of the work, Dr. 
Philip has the following remarks on the 
same melancholy subject:— 

“In no period of equal length, in the 
history of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, has the work of death and slavery 
been carried on with the same degree of 
success which has attended it in the inte- 
rim between 1817 and 1825. In 1816, 
we had 160U Bushmen belonging to our 
missionary stations of Toverberg and 
Hephzibah; and the Bushmen, though 
reduced and harrassed by the comman- 
does which had been sent against them, 
were still the nominal possessors of the 
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country between the old boundary of the 
colony and the Orange river, and were to 
be seen existing in separate and indepen- 
dent kraals, in different parts of that 
country. But in 1825, when I visited 
their country, those kraals had disappear- 
ed; the missionary stations had all been 
put down; the country was then in the 
possession of the farmers; and the poor 
Bushmen still residing in it, were either 
in their service, or living like fugitives 
among the rocks, afraid to appear by 
day-light, lest they should be shot at like 
wild beasts.” Vol. IL. p. 269. 


BURMAH. 


The Baptist Missionaries in the Bur- 
man Empire, have established a school 
for boys. Though like the missionaries 
in Palestine, they are surrounded by civil 
commotions, they permit no avenue te 
good to remain untried. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The trials of the missionaries, mention- 
ed in the following extract of a letter 
from Mrs. Bingham, are not the first of 
the kind they have experienced from 
men who bear the Christian name. They 
did not expect Satan would yield up his 
empire without a struggle, but were 
surely mistaken in supposing the chief 
Opposition to the Gospel would come. 
from the natives of the country. 

“Some of the severe trials which this 
mission has experienced have been given, 
in detail, to our Christian friends at home. 
An account of those felt at Lahaina, in 
the fall of 1825, from the wicked conduct 
of the riotous crew of the ship Daniel, 
countenanced as they were by their 
Captain, has been given in detail, to 
the Board, and by them made known to 
the public. The statements, in print, 
have returned again to this land. Wick- 
ed men are angry. The same ship and 
Captain, with nearly thirty others, are 
now in port, at Honolulu. Vengeance is 
threatened on the heads of those who 
have dared thus to expose to view the 
dark deeds which have so long claimed 
concealment in this distant corner. Ear- 
ly yesterday, (Sabbath morning,) an ex- 
press arrived, by canoe, from Oahu, to 
the chiefs in this place, informing them 
of the agitated state of things there, and 
the avowed determination of Captain B. 
joined by some other English whalers, to 
sail shortly.for Lahaina, to punish the 
missionaries. In case of any interference 
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from the chiefs or people, to protect 
them, the village is, without ceremony, 
to be fired upon’ A note from Mr C. 
the only one of our number at present. 
on Oahu, gave in substance the same in- 
formation. In the course of the day a 
vessel arrived by which we had more par- 
ticulars. The whole deportment of the 
governor of this island, with his wife, the 
mother of the late queen, and the young 
princess, and indeed all the chiefs, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and did they know 
how to act, would be equally encourag- 
ing. But the purport of the advice to 
them from the king and Boki, reminds 
us of the divinely inspired admonition, 
‘put not your trust in princes.’ 

‘Perhaps you cannot well conceive 
that danger is seriously to be apprehend- 
ed. We would that it were the noisy 
words of wrath alone, of which, in the re- 
trospect of our history, we had to speak, 
But as you have before seen, it is not — 
It is now not two weeks since to loud 
and boisterous words of wrath, which 
fell upon our ears, succeeded the terrific 
sound of cannon balls flying over our 
heads. These were not acknowledged 
as aimed at the missionaries, nor were 
they threatened against them; but out of 
five, one or two passed so in the range of 
the house as to leave it difficult to deter- 
mine on which side of it they flew. ..... 
I will not here enter into particulars of 
this affair, you will probably learn them 
in some other way. It was to usa serious 
night. We took up our five little ones, 
and dear Mrs. R. from her couch, and re- 
ireated into the cellar-, This retreat, 
however, afforded but little of the feeling 
of security, as the walls of the house 
were stone, so slightly constructed as to 
be easily demolished by cannon balls. A 
day or two after the firing, Mr. B. and R 
went back a little and-brought with them 
on their return, one ball. It weighed 
nine pounds.” 


We regret that the health and other 
circumstances of the missionaries, whose 
Jabours have been so abundantly blessed, 
should give occasion for writing a letter 
so affecting as the following, from Mr. 
Whitney, written before leaving his sta- 
tion on the Island of Tauai. 


Dear S1r,-—As it respects this people, 
we have much, very much to encourage 
us. We havenow fifty flourishing schools, 
containing upwards .of sixteen hundred 
scholars, most of them able to read and 


write their own language. Since I last 
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wrote you, Keaweamahi, the wife of the 
governor, has been admitted to the 
church, and three others are propounded 
for admission. Nota few are seeking the 
way of life eternal with childlike sim- 
plicity. 

But at the very time when our labours 
seem to be most needed, and when there 
is the greatest prospect of usefulness, we 
are directed by an overruling hand to 
leave the island. You have been apprized 
of the declining health of Mrs. Whitney, 
and of the removal of Mr. Ruggles and 
family. When it became expedient for 
him to return to Hiro for the sake of 
health, I was apprehensive that this sta- 
tion could not be sustained without more 
helpers, and made known my views te 
the brethren ‘The ill health of some, 
and the return of others to America, ren- 
dered it quite impossible to send us aid. 
They cordially approved, however, of 
our removal to another station. In con- 
sequence of tite earnest request of the 
chiefs that we should stay, and our own 
unwillingness to leave so inviting a field, 
we concluded to wait for further indica- 
tions of Providence. Ihave myself since 
been brought quite low, by an attack of 
a billious nature, from which I have 
scarcely recovered, and can no longer 
doubt the propriety of removing. Our 
goods are now packed, and we shall sail 
ina few days for Lahaina. Although du- 
ty appears clear, yet I cannot look on 
our departure without feelings of deep 
regret. The fifty schools and their teach- 
ers need almost constant advice. Our 
home, which has been the daily resort of 
an inquiring multitude for months, is te 
be shut, A large and attentive congre- 
gation is to be left without a preacher, 
and an infant church, on which I have 
often looked with feelings indescribable, 
is to be without any one to break to its 
members the bread of life. When they 
come to me in tears, and ask how long 
before I shall return, I can only say, I do 
not know; that must be left with God and 
with the good people in America. I can- 
not but hope that more helpers will soon 
be sent out, and that I may have the privi- 
lege of uniting my labours with one of 
them, among this interesting people.— 
With aflectionate regards to yourself and 
associates, I remain, dear sir, yours in 
the Gospel. S. Wuiryer, 


After Mr. Whitney’s departure, Mr. 
Chamberlain writes:— 

Mr. Whitney’s departure leaves me 
entirely unaided in the care of the sta- 
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tion, except by twe of the native mem- 
bers of the church. I manage to conduct 
the public services of the Sabbath, and 
of Wednesday afternoon; and it is grati- 
fying to see that the congregations have 
not diminished. I superintend, also, a 
Sabbath school, established in March 
last, which is increasing in interest. 

Many ships are now in port, and there 
is much to withdraw the attention of the 
people from instruction; but it is pleasant 
to see large congregations assembled for 
the purpose of hearing the word of God, 
which is uniformly the case on Sabbath 
mornings. A considerable number are 
constant in their attendance on all our 
public religious services, and appear to 
profit by what they hear. This isan en- 
couragement to us, and an abundant re- 
ward for our care and labour. 


Extracts from a letter of Mr. Bingham to 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


The date of the interesting communi- 
eation, from which the following copious 
extracts are made, is Dec, 15, 1827. It 
was written at Honoruru. 


Promulgation of Laws. 


“The chiefs being assembled for the 
purpose, have begun, in the face of op- 
position from foreigners, to adopt and 
publish laws for the prevention of crimes. 
Three laws, against murder, stealing, and 
adultery, being adopted by the chiefs, 
and sanctioned by the king, were on 
Friday proclaimed to the people by Kaa- 
humanu. The chiefs and a great con- 
course of the people assembled under a 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, near the sea, to 
hear promulgated the primary laws of 
the nation. The chiefs invited me to at- 
tend and offer a prayer, if I were not 
afraid the foreigners would be angry with 
me for it. replied, ‘Why should I be 
afraid of the anger of foreigners, while I 
am engaged in my own proper duties?— 
If the chiefs wish me to pray with them, 
I will go, and if the foreigners burn me 
for it, why should that deter me” I went. 
The great assembly was waiting, and a 
number of foreigners were present. Boki 
gave mea chair; I sat a few moments; 
Kaahumanu put a hymn-book into my 
hands as a signal of their desires. I sung 
afew verses, and offered a prayer, and 
returned without waiting to hear the 
laws. The king rose, called the atten- 
tion of the chiefs and people, and requir- 
ed them to hear and obey the three laws 
that were to ke established. As he re- 


sumed his seat, Kaahumanu rose, and in 
a similar manner addressed the chiefs 
and people of these islands, and the peo- 
ple from foreign countries, demanding 
their attention to the laws of the land— 
three of which were soon to be put in 
execution, and others were to be taught 
and explained more fully to the people, 
before their establishment should take 
place. 

‘“‘We were immediately requested to 
print a number of handbills, containing 
the laws against murder, theft, and adul- 
tery, and three others prohibiting ga- 
ming, fornication, and the retailing of ar- 
dent spirits. Most of the chiefs are de- 
sirous to suppress the dram shops, and 
to put a stop to drunkenness, as well as 
to the evils connected with horse-racing, 
billiards, cards, &c.; but to accomplish 
the extinction of those vices, which de- 
rive so much of their support from citi- 
zens and subjects of other countries, 
whose displeasure they do not wish to in- 
cur, they apprehend is far more difficult, 
than if their own people alone were con- 
cerned. But as they have now begun to 


‘enact laws to shield the country from the 


evils of three prominent crimes, it is te 
be hoped they will go onto suppress en- 
tirely those practices which so directly 
lead to these crimes, and to make every 
needful regulation for securing the im- 
provement, safety, and prosperity of the 
nation. 


Translating and Printing. 


‘Such improvements, however, we are 
well aware, can never outstrip the ad~ 
vances of evangelical light, nor can we 
expect any radical or permanent reforma- 
tion in morals, any farther than a sincere 
regard for the divine authority of the 
word of God prevails, eitherin the hearts 
of the rulers, or of the people. Our 
chief reliance is on the preaching, and 
printing, and teaching of the word of 
God. In this we are making some pro- 
gress. Mr. Goodrich has joined this sta- 
tion, with a view to aid in the printing 
department fora season. During this in- 
teresting week, about 4,500 copies of the 
first sheet of Luke’s Gospel have been 
worked off, besides the handbill alluded 
to above; and a considerable part of the 
third sheet of the hymns put in type.— 
Mark, and John, and the corrections for. 
Matthew, are just closed for the press in 
America.”’ } 

The Gospels of Matthew and John 
have been received at the Missionary 
Rooms, (with the exception of two or 
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three chapters, ) and that of Mark is sup- 
posed to have reached our shores, and is 
daily expected. The missionaries look 
forward with the confident hope of yet 
presenting the whole Bible to the island- 
ers in their own language. The history 
of Joseph, translated by Mr. Ely, was 
about to be printed.” 

THE LORD’S SUPPER ADMINIS- 

TERED IN CHINA. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison, under date of 
Macao, (below Canton,) Sept. 18, 1827, 
says, ‘*Last Lord’s day, Leang-a-fa, anda 
young person from America, joined us in 
commemorating the death of Jesus, and 
showing it forthas the only foundation 
of our hope. Ina church of five persons, 
were individuals from three of the most 
distant nations of the Eastern and West- 
ern hemispheres. Oh that the work of 
grace may daily progress here and else- 
where, till all nations shall, without ex- 
ception, call him blessed.” 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 








By the kindness of an esteemed cleri- . 


cal friend of the Eastern diocess, says the 
editor of the Episcopal Watchman, we 
are allowed to make such extracts from 
letters of his English correspondent, a 
distinguished layman of the Church of 
England, well known from his active and 
benevolent interest in her sister Church 
on this side of the water, as will be most 
interesting to our readers:— 

‘Bishop Chase has lately favoured us 
with one copy of his address to the Leg- 
islature of Ohio, urging them to petition 
Congress for a grant of land to the Col- 
lege. It is in his best style. I wish ma- 
ny more copies were here. The purpo- 
ses for which Mr. West returned to this 
country, viz. those of gaining money for 
a Church at Gambier, and bringing back 
with him a colony of Irish settlers for the 
College lands, seem likely to be effected. 
The difficulty about the ministrations of 


' clergy with American orders, has not 


been felt in Ireland, where he has preach- 
ed in the Archiepiscopal Cathedrals of 
Dublin and Cashel, and in other Cathe- 
drals and Churches, and, | believe, very 
ably advocated his mission. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has expressed his joy 
for Ireland’s sake in the arrival of Mr. 
West, and the result of his conterences 
with him, having been able to see his own 
way to certain measures which the criti- 
cal state of the Irish Church suggested to 
his mind, as now expedient—especially 


fhe licensing his clergy, in some parts 


where the Protestant population has of 
late, greatly increased, to officiate in Me- 
thodist places of worship, and in other 
instances licensing buildings, originally 
built for secular purposes, to be used as 
Chapels. Mr. West has long had a con- 
siderable hand in redeeming the Metho- 
dists, as a body, from the line of avowed 
dissent, and has brought upon himself the 
hostility of those who sought a decided 
separation from the Church. 

**You will rejoice to hear that the In1s# 
RerormaTion proceeds. I am authenti- 
cally assured that the Priests are at their 
wits’ end. The state of things is the re- 
sult, humanly spexking, of a long se- 
ries of Christian labours, particularly im 
schools for the lower orders, and of a class 
of persons called Bible readers, who have 
for many years been employed by the 
Protestant Societies to make known the 
word of God to the poor benighted Pa- 
pists in their own language. An enqui- 
ring, wakeful, and Protestantly-disposed 
population has now succeeded to the be- 
sotted and prejudiced race which has se 
long maintained the Popish religion in 
that part of the United Kingdom. 

‘““PROTESTANT France, too, is some- 
what more hopeful and interesting since 
the appointment of Bishop Luscombe, am 
event which seemed to me in the first in- 
stance rather of doubtful presage. It 
seems now, (according to my correspon- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, who has lately 
been in Paris, and is now, I believe, with 
his family at Florence,) to work well, and 
the French authorities pay much more 
deference to the office than might have 
been expected. Mr. Foster, the Chap- 
lain of the English Embassy is dead, and 
the Bishop is now officiating in that ca- 
pacity, and report says will be appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

“The Lutterworth folk are at last, 
more than four centuries after his death, 
erecting a statute to Wickliffe. It is to 
be placed in the Church-yard; and many 
persons unconnected with the place, 
have sent contributions from a true feel- 
ing of Protestant principle and zeal.” 





RELIGIOUS STATE OF GREECE. 

The Kev. John Hartley, Missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society, under 
date of Nov. 2, 1827, writes as follows:— 

On arriving at Syra, (an island in the 
Grecian Archipelago, ) I had the pleasure 
of meeting my valued friend, the Rev. 
Josiah Brewer, one of the American mis- 
sionaries, and in his company made the 
remainder of the teur. We visited the 
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islands of Myconi, Timo, Delos, Syra (a 
secend time,) and Hydra; afterwards 
landed at Napoli di Romania, and thence 
proceeded by land to Argos and Corinth. 
We then crossed the Isthmus to Cen- 
ehrea, and at length arrived at Egina. 

' Tam happy to inform you, that our 
travels have not been without benefit, 
and that they hold out the prospect of 
still greater. We have established depots 
for the sale of the Scriptures in almost 
every place of importance which we 
have visited; and are glad to find that 
there is an encouraging demand for them. 

Such a revolution of mind has been 
keeping pace in Greece with political 
changes, that in the event it may produce 
eonsequences of incalculable importance. 
I do not believe myself exaggerating 
when I say, that by far the greater pro- 
portion of thinking men are no longer 
believers in the dogmas and inventions 
of men: every where I hear them speak- 
ing of a reformation or religion; and such 
a thirst for information is afloat, and such 
a free spirit of examination, that we can- 
not but hope for the most beneficial re- 
sults. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that there is a strong tendency to infideli- 
ty; yet from the readiness with which I 
find persons lending an ear to the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and retracting er- 
yor when made acquainted with their 
force, I conceive that scepticism is rather, 
in Greece, the result of want of informa- 
tion, than of opposition to truth. 

The important public events which 
are taking place in this quarter, will uni- 
versally attract the attention of politi- 
eians; but they will, I trust, much more 
call forth the prayers and exertions of 
Christians This is acrisis, on which the 
religious, no less than the political state 
of the East, for ages may depend. And 
while we rejoice to hear of the yoke of 
the oppressor broken, and of the captive 
freed, in a sense which is but limited and 
earthly, shall we not be much more so- 
licitous, that that freedom may_be im- 
parted to the people of Greece, which 
no tyrant can ever violate, nor any period 
ef time ever bring to a termination’— 
How many will exult to find the classical 
recollections of Sphacteria and ancient 
Pylos associated with the brilliant a- 
ehievements of the British Navy! And 
ought not Christians, impelled by a sa- 

red patriotism towards that heavenly 
land of which they are denizens, and fired 
by a holy and ardent allegiance to that 
Sovereign whose blood has forever re- 
deemed them, and whose Spirit is their 
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constant support, to renew their efforts 
on an occasion like the present; and to 
watch that an opportunity may not be 
lost which, perhaps, will scarcely ever 
return? If there should be found, at 
present, a few faithful servants of Christ 
acting in the spirit of that resolution 
which was adopted by St. Paul ina large 
city not far distant—J determined not to 
know any thing among you save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified—I feel persuad- 
ed that effects of a similar nature would 
not be wanting: my speech and my preach- 
ing was .... in demonstration of the Spi- 
rit and of power. 

On the 10th of January, he adds— 
Things are very encouraging in Greece, 
though difficulties may be foreseen. To- 
day, a Greek Ecclesiastic has been with 
me, who appears deeply concerned for 
his salvation. May many others have a 
similar experience! Should the present 
most liberal Constitution be actually es- 
tablished in Greece, there will, in a few 
years, be a wonderful field in this inter- 
esting country. I send an extract from 
the Journal of my late Tour, which may 
derive interest from present circumstan- 
ces. 

Napoli di Romania, Oct. 17, 1827.—I 
have been highly interested by a visit, 
which we have just paid to Griva, Com- 
mandant of the Palamidi. This Chief, 
after having held possession of that im- 
portant fortress for more than a year, 
found himself unwilling to give it up; 
and, impelled by his vindictive feelings, 
has actually waged war on his country- 
men: about two months ago, he com- 
menced firing on the lower castle, and on 
the town, and even proceeded to throw 
bombs: no less than 150 persons became 
the victims of this outrage. 

On reaching the summit of the tremens 
dous rock on which the fortress is built, 
1 was surprised to find Griva, himself, 
waiting to receive us. He is a fine look- 
ing young man; and, apparelled as he 
was ina magnificent Albanian dress, he 
presented such a noble and warlike fi- 
gure, as | had never before seen. After 
receiving us with a friendly Greek wel- 
coine, he introduced us to his quarters: 
where his wife, a young lady of elegant 
appearance, arrayed in a handsome Turk- 
ish costume, exhibited herself for a few 
moments, and then suddenly disappeared; 
this Mussulman retirement of females” 
still existing among some of the Greek ~— 
clans. With Griva we had much conyer- 
sation. I told him, as t do many others, 
the history of the Bible Society; and left 
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with him, for the use of the garrison, 
two copies of the New Testament. J udge 
of our surprise at his answer—‘‘They are 
a good thing for those who can read; but 
I do not know how to read.” I have 
been sometimes shocked, particularly in 
Smyrna, at meeting with Greek Ladies, 
of elegant manners and appearance, who 
have made a similar confession; but I was 
thunderstruck, to find a man so prince- 
like in demeanour, and Commandant of 
the famous fortress of Palamidi, making 
such a discovery. He expressed, however, 
his regret-—‘His father had never provided 
such an advantage for him.’ Our conver- 
sation turned chiefly on the politics of 
the day: he threw out hints, which he evi- 
dently meant as a justification of his re- 
cent conduct—**Men,”’ he said, ‘*who 
possess no merit, who have never fought 
for their country, are preferred to offices 
of importance; while those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves to the utmost, are 
passed by with disregard.” He also in- 
timated, that he waited the coming of 
Count Capo d’Istria, in order to give up 
the fortress to him. 

After accompanying us, with one of his 
brothers, to the various works of the for- 
tification, he introduced us to another 
brother, who was laid up with sickness. 
They described to us the warlike habits 
of the family. They told us that they 
never lived on the three articles of bread, 
meat, and wine together: if they had 
bread, they had no meat; if they had 
meat, they had no bread: for months in 
succession, they never changed their 
dress: they were accustomed to heat, 
cold, rains, and snows—to wade rivers up 
to their neck—and to encounter many 
other appalling hardships: if they were 
two months without an expedition, they 
grew sick: they had never paid tribute 
to the Grand Seignor: when they could 
not find Turks to fight, they attacked 
their own countrymen. 

With all the crimes of Griva, a Chris- 
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tian judgment will find room for compas- 
sion. It is true he has turned his cannon 
upon his countrymen, and the voice of his 
brother’s blood cries for vengeance against 
him: but no one has ever taught him to 
read in the Gospel—Do unto all men, as 
ye would they should do unto you. His 
early education taught him, that there is 
nothing more noble, than to despoil his 
fellow creatures—to bathe his sword in 
the blood of his enemies—to disregard 
all interests except those of his family— 
to live for the present moment, nor ever 
to think of eternity. Can we compare 
the guilt of such a man with the crimes 
of one bred up in all the light and know- 
ledge of civilized and Christian. Europe? 
I must own, that [ felt so much interest 
in his character, and so much apprehen- 
sion of his future fate, impelled, too, by 
the very kind attention, which he had 
showed us, that, after I had returned to 
my lodgings, the thought occurred to 
me of going up once more to the Palami- 
di, and of advising him, asa friend, to 
yield to the Government, and not to bring 
ruin upon himself by persisting in oppo- 
sition; the recollection, however, that 
interference in politics might easily in- 
volve consequences utterly destructive of 
my missionary character and usefulness, 
led me to abandon the idea. But how 
painful is the thought, that suclna Chief- 
tain should be lost to his country and to 
himself! I earnestly implore God, that, 
if his offences have exceeded the measure 
ot human forgiveness, he may yet find 
mercy with Him who said to a dying 
malefactor, To-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise! 


{In connexion with the above, it is 
cheering to reflect, that our countryman, 
the Rev. Jonas King, is already on his 
way to Greece—richly furnished with 
Bibles and Tracts, and, above all, with 
an ardent desire to benefit the people 
to whom he is sent. ] 
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EUROPE. 

Brrratn.—The British Ministry under 
the Duke of Wellington, seems to strug- 
gle with many difficulties. It is stated in 
the Courier, that Mr. Huskisson and Lord 
Palmerston feeling themselves bound to 
vote on a certain occasion, in opposition 
to Mr. Peel, who is supported by the 


Duke, a state of feeling was produced, 
which resulted in the resignation of these 
Ministers, and in the following changes, 
officially announced on May 30th. 

The Earl of Aberdeen Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in the room of 
Earl Dudley. 

Sir George Murray, Secretary of State 
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for the Colonial Department, in the room 
ef Mr. Huskisson. 

Viscount Lowther, the First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests and Land 
Revenue, in the room of the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot. 

The Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
the room of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary at War, 
in the room of Lord Palmerston. 

Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, Esq. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, in 
the room of Frankland Lewis. Mr. 
Courtenay will be sworn in a Privy Coun- 
sellor. 

Horace Twiss, Esq. under Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department, in 
the room of Lord F. L. Gower. 

George Banks, Esq. Secretary to the 
Board of Control, in the room of Mr. 
Courtenay. 

Lord Eldenborough is to remain Lord 
Privy Seal. The Irish Secretaryship, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Lamb, 
is not yet filled; and the office of Mr. 
Grant, President of the Board of Trade, 
is still vacant. Lord Lowther, Sir Geo. 
Murray, Mr. Courtenay, and Sir H. Hard- 
ings, have seats in the Cabinet. 

The Right Hon. Vesey Fitzgerald is 
spoken of as President of the Board of 
Trade, but nothing is yet settled. 

The Chief Secretaryship of Ireland, 
which has been resigned by Mr. W. 
Lamb, is said to have been offered to Mr. 
Frankland Lewis, who declined it. Mr. 
Lamb’s successor is not yet named. 

An efficient appointment under the 
new Administration was offered to Mr. 
W Horton, which he has declined. 

On the 26th, the King gave a splendid 
ball. Itis hinted that he shows an in- 
difference to public affairs. ‘The memo- 
ry of Mr. Canning and hig associates is 
recalled, only to be regretted; and the 
military Nobleman, who, at present, oc- 
cupies the right of the British throne, is 
taught that the conquest of liberal opin- 
ions is not to be effected by the impos- 
ing influence of an office or a name. The 
yesolutions of the House of Commons, 
on the Catholic question, had, indeed, 
been rejected in the House of Lords, but 
by so diminished a majority, as to reani- 
mate the hopes of its friends. From the 
University of Cambridge, a petition has 
been presented, praying the abolition of 
Colonial slavery. It is no favourable 
omen, however, for the Colonies, that 
the superintendence of Mr. Huskisson 
has been replaced by that of General Sir 


George Murray; whose appointment to 
the place of Secretary for the Colonies, 
called forth many and severe reflections 
on the apparent predominance of military 
influence in the Cabinet. 

Francr.—France is represented as be- 
ing, at present, rather cool towards Eng- 
land. 

Russia anp THE PortEe.—The rela- 
tions of Russia and the Porte are no long- 
er equivocal. The armies of the former 
have advanced to the Danube, and Count 
Wittgenstein had invested Brailaw with 
an intention to storm that fortress, as 
soon as a breach had been effected. The 
Sultan, on the other hand, has thrown 
off the slumbers of despotism, and by the 
promptitude and determination of his 
conduct, inspired a belief, that the pro- 
gress of the Russian armies will not be 
so unobstructed as was apprehended.— 
The Divan had issued a firman calling 
upon all the Turks between the ages of 
twelve and sixty to arm, and an army 
amounting to upwards of a 100,000 men, 
had been concentrated on the Danube, 
Nothing, however, so raises our expecta- 
tions with regard to the resistance now to 
be made by the followers of Mahomet, as 
the humane regulations adopted for the 
safety of strangers, the opening of the 
port of Constantinople to American com- 
merce, and the augmented condescension 
of its policy with regard to Greece. Three 
prelates of the Greek Church have been 
deputed to offer terms of reconciliation 
to the Greeks; but as these implied an 
eventual resignation of their indepen- 
dence, they had been promptly rejected 
by the Executive Government of the 
country. Athens was invested by land 
and sea, but General Church, the patriot 
General, had suffered some unimportant 
repulse. Inthe mean time, the ports of 
Modon and Navarino are vigilantly block- 
aded, and an English squadron in union 
with the French having occupied that 
of Alexandria, the Viceroy had retired, 
to fortify himselfin Cairo. Thus, in the 
east, all things seems to forbode a strug- 
gle of great violence and lasting conse- 
quence. 

PortueaLt.—A counter-revolution has 
been very successfully opposed to the 
machinations of Don Miguel. The ef- 
forts of this Prince to overthrow the con- 
stitution, and invest himself with the re- 
gal prerogative, had given occasion to 
very active and formidable associations a- 
mongst the Constitutionalists, by whom 
a provisional regency has been establish- 
ed at Oporto, and a large army directed 
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against the Capital. Don Miguel has 
sent his inmost valuable effects on board a 
frigate, and is prepared to fly. 


AMERICA. 

Sovurn America.—We see nothing 
cheering in the political condition of our 
Southern neighbours. The Convention 
at Ocona, was about to rise without hav- 
ing accomplished any thing decisive or 
beneficial, and virtually resigning by 
their imbecility, the task of reformation 
to the hands of the discontented soldiery. 

Untrep Srates.—Our attention is 
painfully arrested at home, by the out- 
rageous proceedings of a political meet- 
ing in Colleton District, S. C. Here 
some misguided men have openly avowed 
those sentiments of disaffection to the 
Union, and hostility to the Government 
of the United States, which we have long 
had reason to suppose, were secretly fer- 
menting amongst the baser elements of 
society. Now and then, a more ambitious 
demagogue, or designing incendiary, has 
had the hardihood to throw out indistinct 
hints of such a nature; but seldom at any 
former period, have we seen men high in 
the confidence of the people, openly 
combining their strength, and directing 
their joint efforts to the accomplishment 


of these nefarious purposes. But our trust 
in the good sense of the American Peo- 
ple, is undiminished; already do we hear 
from every side. the voice of public scorn 
and reprobation. And we believe that 
the authors of this odious plot, have un- 
masked their designs only to encounter 
most merited disgrace and confusion. 

We notice a Convention in Virginia, 
for far different purposes. A meeting- 
has been held at Charlottesville, to deli- 
berate on the means of enlightening and 
directing the public mind, with regard 
to the promotion of Internal Improve- 
ments. On such deliberations, attend 
the blessings of the present and the fu- 
ture age. 

In connection with this subject, we 
mention the happy commencement of 
two great national projects, on the fourth 
of the present month. At Washington, 
the opening of the great Canal was cele- 
brated with every appropriate ceremony, 
by a numerous concourse of citizens— 
and the first removal of earth was accom- 


gue by the Chief Magistrate of the 


nion. The commencement of the Bal- 
timore Rail Road, was graced by the 
presence and the services of the sole 
surviving Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 





Obituary. 


DIED—In Washington, on Thursday, 
26th ult. in the 23d year of her age, af- 
ter a short but severe illness, Miss JANE 
Brrp Paes, second daughter of the late 
William Byrd Page, Esq. of Fairfield, in 
Virginia. 

In the death of this young lady, her 
numerous relations and friends have lost 
an associate, endeared to them by every 
charm which an amiable and affectionate 
temper, a clear and cultivated mind, and 
high moral worth, can impart to the hu- 
man character. But, for their early loss 
of one so interesting and so beloved, they 
may find some consolation in the reflec- 
tion that her life, though short, was well 
spent; that it was a bright example of 


fidelity to social and religious duty,— 
For some years previous to her death, 
she had been in communion with the 
church to which she belonged. The 
influence of fervent and well ground- 
ed piety, was conspicuous in her con- 
duet; it smoothed her path through the 
valley of death; and it furnished to a 
large circle of sorrowing friends, the 
cherished hope, amid their affliction, of 
her everlasting happiness. Let them de- 
voutly trust that her Creator, whom she 
remembered in the days of her youth, 
in withdrawing her forever from that 
world, whose pleasures she forsook for 
his service, has taken her to himself. 


—————EE— 


Co Correspouse~ ts. 


Conntspronvents are requested to send in their communications on or about the 
first of the month. ‘‘Beveridge,’”’ came too late for insertion. 
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